
MOBILISE THE MEMBERS 




I n a disgraceful attack on union de¬ 
mocracy, the rightwing majority on the 
executive of the 283,000-strong Pub¬ 
lic and Commercial Services Union has 
declared that the overwhelming election 
of Mark Serwotka as general secretary 
was “invalid” and that an unelected bu¬ 
reaucrat will remain in the post until 2004. 

Meeting on May 23, just eight days 
before comrade Serwotka was due to 
assume his full responsibilities, the newly 
elected executive committee rubber- 
stamped the proposals of outgoing gen¬ 
eral secretary Barry Reamsbottom that 
the election should be ignored and that 
Reamsbottom should continue in office 
for another two years. 

Comrade Serwotka, a supporter of the 
Socialist Alliance, said: “It’s an affront to 
democracy. [Reamsbottom] did not stand 
in the election. He has not challenged the 
result over the last two years. He signed 
a legal agreement to go and he has given 
me half the union’s duties over the last 
18 months.” Indeed, comrade Serwotka’s 
picture has regularly featured in the PCSU 
magazine and the entire membership was 
expecting him to take over from 
Reamsbottom on June 1. 

When comrade Serwotka - standing 
on a fighting programme that included 
the pledge to accept only the average 
member’s wage - was elected in 2000 by 
the members of Britain’s largest civil serv¬ 
ice union, it came as a bolt out of the blue. 
He defeated Hugh Lanning, the candi¬ 
date of the Inland Revenue Members 
First (IRMF) grouping, by a substantial 
majority, winning 40,740 votes against 
Lanning’s 33,942. The right wing of the 
union bureaucracy, numbered 
amongst the most loyal of New 
Labour supporters, were 
determined to unseat hir 
as soon as possible (it 
is more than likely 
that their coup 
had the tacit ap¬ 
proval of the La¬ 
bour Party 
leadership, if not 
its active conniv¬ 
ance). 

Last week 
they seized their 
opportunity. 

Elections to the 
EC whose results 
were announced 
in the run-up to 
this month’s con¬ 
ference, saw a 
rightwing major¬ 
ity - mostly Na¬ 


tional Moderate Group supporters, but 
with a handful of IRMF followers. By and 
large straight-laced civil servants, the 
Members First mmp have formed an al¬ 
liance with the Blairites to prevent the 
union coming under the influence of 
those unpleasant militants. However, 
Left Unity, which brings together most 
of the left, increased its representation 
from five to 12. 

The right has seized upon what they 
believe is a legal loophole to thwart the 
clearly expressed wish of the membership 
- overwhelmingly endorsed by confer¬ 
ence less than two weeks ago - to see 
comrade Serwotka take up his post. The 
original terms of the merger of the two 
unions that now make up the PCSU al¬ 
lowed for the general secretaries of the 
Civil and Public Service Association 
(Reamsbottom) and the smaller, inland 
revenue-based PTC to jointly remain in 
post until 2004. The merger was backed 
by a vote of both memberships. 

However, in 2000 motion 
was passed allowing for 
the election of a new 
general secretary. 

Reamsbottom is 
now claiming that 
this decision was 
“unlawful”, 
since under the 
union constitu¬ 
tion “important 
decisions” are 
taken by the 
entire mem¬ 
bership in 
a ref¬ 


erendum, and the entire membership had 
already decided that there would be no 
elected general secretary until 2004 
(Reamsbottom himself has not been 
elected by the PCSU, of course). 

You might have thought, if that was 
the case, the validity of the motion 
would have been queried at the time, or 
the union president would have ruled it 
out of order. Or perhaps the holding of 
the election later that year might have 
been challenged at some point. You cer¬ 
tainly would not have expected 
Reamsbottom to sign an agreement to 
step down if he really thought he was en¬ 
titled to keep his job. True, he was to be 
paid his full salary until 2004 by way of 
compensation, but surely our Blairite 
friend ought to have put principle first, if 
he was genuinely concerned about up¬ 
holding the views of the ‘entire member¬ 
ship’ against the minority of activists? 

Appealing to a passive membership 
over the heads of the activists through a 
referendum - whose outcome is al¬ 
ways influenced by those set¬ 
ting the question - is a 
favourite device of 
bureaucrats and dic¬ 
tators alike. In this 
case the members, 
quite correctly, voted 
for a merger. They did 
not vote for every dot 
and comma of the 
terms of that merger, as 
Reamsbottom well 
knows. But in fact they 
had voted subsequently 
for the principle of electing 
a new general secretary - by 
62,296 to 2,768 in a full postal 
ballot. 

There were chaotic scenes at 
the May 23 meeting of the EC. Presi¬ 
dent Janice Godrich, a supporter of 
comrade Serwotka, had clearly got wind 
of what the right planned to do. Just 
like Reamsbottom, she resorted to 
technical objections to try to pre¬ 
vent the executive from meeting. 
The general secretary had not 
consulted the president, in ac¬ 
cordance with union rules, be¬ 
fore setting a date for the EC. 
Insufficient notice had been 
given. Therefore the meet¬ 
ing itself was “unconsti¬ 
tutional and unlawful”. 
The idea was to de¬ 
lay the meeting 
until after com¬ 
rade Serwotka 
was in place 


and the right was faced with a. fait accom¬ 
pli. 

When comrade Godrich refused to al¬ 
low the meeting to go ahead, she was 
overruled by a vote of those present. 
Senior vice-president Ted Euers took the 
chair while the left objected vociferously. 
Despite the right’s attempt to hold their 
meeting in a different room, in the end 
attempts at a discussion were aban¬ 
doned and Reamsbottom’s proposals 
were put to the vote without debate. 

The leftwing minority were of course 
quite right to object to this “affront to 
democracy” in the strongest possible 
terms. But Reamsbottom said: “This is 
the last twitch of the old hard left dino¬ 
saur. A brand new executive was demo¬ 
cratically elected only last month, and Mr 
Serwotka appears unable to accept that 
members rejected his supporters’ at¬ 
tempts to run the union” (PCSU press 
release, May 28). Euers whined: “The 
‘affront to democracy’ was the far left's 
attempt to prevent debate and decisions 
being made” (Letter to The Guardian 
May 27). 

It hardly needs saying that the legiti¬ 
macy of the new EC was not in question: 
its insistence on bureaucratically over¬ 
turning the election of Mark Serwotka 
was. The subsequent bleatings of the 
right were hypocritical in the extreme. 

There is now a situation of dual power 
within the union. Reamsbottom and Ser¬ 
wotka have called rival EC meetings for 
next month. Both are still at their desks - 
comrade Serwotka has had more than 200 
messages of support and over 100 
branches have protested at his ‘sacking’. 
The right controls the PCSU email, while 
the left occupies the fax. 

There is a three-pronged offensive for 
democracy. Firstly, comrade Serwotka 
has initiated proceedings in the high 
court. The first hearing was due on Fri¬ 
day May 31. Secondly, staff at PCSU 
headquarters are threatening to strike in 
support of the general secretary-elect, 
whose contract of employment has been 
unilaterally terminated (comrade Ser¬ 
wotka has been ‘offered’ a full-time post 
at union HQ - either that, or he can try to 


get his civil service job back). 

But thirdly, and most importantly, the 
left has already started to mobilise the 
membership. Comrade Godrich, as union 
president, has put out a circular calling 
for a special conference. This requires the 
backing of branches representing 25% 
of the membership - although, if the right- 
wing majority on the EC can see fit to 
overrule the members if they do not like 
their choice of general secretary, they are 
obviously quite capable of dreaming up 
an excuse for ignoring this demand too. 

All over the country meetings of 
PCSU members are being organised and 
there will be a demonstration outside the 
Clapham headquarters on June 5, when 
the Reamsbottom wing’s EC meeting is 
due. 

There is no doubt that Reamsbottom’s 
contempt for the membership has given 
the left a head start in this campaign. 
Comrade Serwotka certainly has the over¬ 
whelming backing of union activists, but 
his supporters must ensure that the 
clumsy, bureaucratic moves of the right 
are used to best effect in order to win 
over the majority of ordinary members. 

The right will continue to hold up the 
left, and the Socialist Alliance in particu¬ 
lar, as the bogeyman. No problem. The 
SA must show that we are the best fight¬ 
ers for workers’ rights, including union 
democracy. What a pity there is no So¬ 
cialist Alliance newspaper to act as an 
organiser and agitator. 

Nevertheless, the message is clear. 
Support Serwotka because he supports 
the membership and militant action. Get¬ 
ting bogged down in wrangles over tech¬ 
nicalities would be disastrous. As Lee 
Rock, PCSU London organiser, told me, 
“We need to keep the message simple: 
the union belongs to its members, not the 
bureaucrats.” 

We must ensure that the rank and file 
builds a movement so powerful that 
Reamsbottom and co will be unable to 
ignore it - irrespective of what the high 
court decides . 

And for that to happen a political pro¬ 
gramme is vital • 

Peter Manson 


Lobby PCSU HQ 

Wednesday June 5,8.30am. Demonstrate your support for Mark 
Serwotka on his first official day at work as union general 
secretary. 160 Falcon Road, Clapham, London SW11. 

Email your support: mark@pcs.oig.uk 

PCSU mobilising meeting 

Organised by Socialist Alliance. Saturday June 29,12noon-4pm, 
South Camden Community School, London NW1. £5 admission. 
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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


Anti-SP spite 

It seems that the empty spite of the CPGB 
towards the Socialist Party knows no 
bounds. 

Firstly we had an article in the Weekly 
Worker implying that the Socialist Party 
in Lewisham somehow acted hypocriti¬ 
cally in failing to stand aside for a left- 
wing education campaign in the English 
local elections (May 9). Your correspond¬ 
ent failed to take the elementary step of 
actually doing any research. If he had, 
he would have found that the Socialist 
Party only stood two candidates in a 
three-seat ward and invited the Local 
Education Action for Parents campaign 
to stand a third candidate. 

Now we have Anne Me Shane's take 
on the Irish elections (May 23). Her arti¬ 
cle has so many flaws it is difficult to know 
where a critique should start. She argues 
that the manifesto which the Socialist 
Party stood on was “refomrisf’. This was 
a manifesto which amongst other things 
called for “democratic public ownership 
of the banks, financial institutions and 
key sectors of the economy”. 

She goes on to argue that the Social¬ 
ist Party damaged its support by failing 
to stand jointly with the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party. In case I need to remind your 
readers, the Socialist Party retained a 
parliamentary seat and came within a 
whisker of taking a second. The SWP, 
meanwhile, managed 3,300 votes between 
seven candidates. The SWP, leaving 
aside the fantasies of some Weekly 
Worker writers, is completely irrelevant 
to Irish electoral politics. 

Although it would be difficult to tell 
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from comrade Me Shane’s odd account 
of the election, the SWP is not the sec¬ 
ond largest leftwing electoral force in the 
Ireland. The Workers Party received more 
votes than the SWP. Two independent 
leftwing candidates each received more 
votes than the entire SWP slate. 

Yet for comrade Me Shane the press¬ 
ing issue should be the creation of a joint 
slate between the Socialist Party and the 
SWP. If she suggested the creation of a 
joint slate between the Socialist Party 
and the Workers Party or the groups 
supporting either of the two more suc¬ 
cessful independents, she might deserve 
more of a hearing. 

Of course then she might have to take 
into account the Socialist Party’s exhaus¬ 
tive attempts to form just such a slate 
before the last general election, in 1997. 
Then the Socialist Party managed to as¬ 
semble a loose left alliance which in¬ 
cluded the Workers and Unemployed 
Action Group, the organisation around 
Seamas Healy. Not only did the irrelevant 
SWP ignore the formation of that alliance; 
they actually stood a candidate against 
it, receiving predictably derisoiy results. 
This time Healy as an individual managed 
to assemble more than twice the vote of 
all of the SWP candidates combined. 

It seems that left results in Ireland are 
only of interest when they can be made 
cynical use of to serve the viciously sec¬ 
tarian purposes of the CPGB. Form ajoint 
slate with the Irish SWP? We would be 
better served by the formation of a joint 
slate with the Hartlepool monkey. 

Might I suggest that Weekly Worker 
writers take the time to do some basic 
research before further embarrassing 
themselves and their tiny organisation? 
Brian Cahill 
email 

SSP outrage 

Kevin Williamson's column in last week’s 
Scottish Socialist Voice produced almost 
universal outrage from within the Scot¬ 
tish Socialist Party’s ranks. This week he 
has addressed this outrage and posed 
the questions he attempted to raise last 
week, but has done so in a very thought- 
fill manner. 


Apart from his attempt to paint reluc¬ 
tance to apologise in gender-specific 
colours, I agree with just about every 
word in his article. Cack-handed though 
his initial attempt to start debate in the 
SSP was (hopefully, our comrades in the 
SA will join in too), Kevin is to be con¬ 
gratulated for feeling brave enough to put 
his head above the parapet, rather than 
worry too much about sniping from the 
politically correct thought police. 

The Socialist Workers Party, both in 
England and Wales, and the Socialist 
Worker platform in the SSP, need to ap¬ 
preciate that it is one of the strengths of 
the SSP that these differences can be 
aired openly. And the SWP comrades in 
England and Wales need to understand 
the necessity of their ‘doing an ISM’ - 
that is, placing their (relatively) vast re¬ 
sources at the disposal of the entire So¬ 
cialist Alliance and Welsh SA. 

We should all be grateful that there is 
going to continue to be a united chal¬ 
lenge to the BNP in Scotland, because 
we are mature enough in the SSP to see 
to it that that is how we proceed. The only 
way to fill the vacuum at the heart of 
politics in England and Wales is to see 
the SA and WSA as more important than 
ad hoc electoral pacts on a par with 
cross-class popular fronts, fronts to be 
switched on and off at the convenience 
of the SWP central committee. 

A weekly SA paper is crucial, as are 
healthy democratic structures, where 
comrades like Kevin Williamson can get 
an opportunity to fuck up and then be 
given a second chance to explain what 
they really meant to say. With the fas¬ 
cists ready to exploit our divisions and 
the right wing in the trade unions doing 
the same, it has never been more neces¬ 
sary for the genuine left to re-examine its 
past and learn some lessons. 

Whatever criticisms I have of the SSP 
leadership, it has a great deal to teach the 
SWP. 

Tom Delargy 

Paisley 

SWP mushrooms 

As always, your Weekly Worker web¬ 
site is the best presented and most open 


Towards a Socialist 
Alliance party 


Some comrades in the Socialist Alliance say we should settle for 
a loose conglomeration of leftwing groups and local campaigns. 
Others want a ‘relatively durable’ united front. For these com¬ 
rades the word ‘party’, when it comes to the Socialist Alliance, is 
an anathema. It is as if they were anarchists. 

Of course such comrades already have their own ‘party’. Jack 
Conrad argues, however, that there is no party. They are groups 
or, worse, sects. Members who disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ 
are expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or face ex¬ 
pulsion. 

Such organisations might have had some justification as long 
as they kept alive the embers of the revolutionary tradition. No 
longer. The Socialist Alliance must become a party and seek to 
arm itself with the most advanced theory. 

In reality we are already a party in many senses. We have a com¬ 
mon elected leadership, common election candidates and com¬ 
mon finances. The Socialist Alliance is also officially registered 
as a party. What matters is not the name, but creating a genuine 
party ethos. Drawing on an extensive study of history and con¬ 
taining a thorough analysis of the submissions to the Socialist 
Alliance’s pivotal December 1 conference, this booklet presents 
the ways and means of arriving at that end. 

The second edition of Towards a Socialist Alli¬ 
ance party contains extensive new material and 

£7.00 

(Includes p&p) 



has been updated throughout. 


Available from the CPGB address 


and democratic platform on the social¬ 
ist left. 

I totally agree with your Mr Coombs: 
the Socialist Alliance must work to¬ 
wards having its own youth wing, but 
do you think you’ll get one? Don’t be 
silly - whilst the SWP are in the major¬ 
ity, you haven’t a chance. There is this 
little matter of the Socialist Worker Stu¬ 
dent Society, you see. 

That is why you won’t get your SA 
newspaper or discussion journal in 
England either, comrades. They have 
Socialist Worker - what more could you 
possibly ask for than this easy-read 
propaganda sheet to infonn and educate 
your cadre? After all, if you had your 
own SA-specific journal, you would all 
know what’s going on (or in some of the 
defunct branches not going on) in each 
other’s local SAs, and that wouldn’t do 
for the SWP executive. 

Such news as ‘Local constitution ig¬ 
nored’ and ‘SWP supporters turned up 
whom nobody in the branch recognised, 
swamped the meeting, enabling SWP 
policy to become SA policy’ may be re¬ 
ported and we couldn’t have that now, 
could we? No, those that haven’t yet 
found the Weekly Worker online are to 
be kept in the dark like mushrooms and 
fed plenty of bullshit! 

I overheard comrade Rob Hoveman 
making a great fuss of the machinations 
of the right wing against Bob Crow in 
the RMT some time ago; and now he 
makes a fuss likewise against the right- 
wing in the PCS and Amicus. Perhaps 
Rob should help get his own house in 
order, then you comrades in the SA may 
have air influx of new comrades from the 
Communist Party of Britain and the La¬ 
bour left - although I don’t think the 
SWP really wants to be in the minority, 
do you? 

Ronny Reason 
Cardiff 

Palestine 

I have been encouraged to read the 
Weekly Worker & views and theses on 
the Israeli/Palestinian question. I have 
for some time not been happy with the 
way many of my comrades seem to ig¬ 


nore the atrocities carried out by the 
religious fanatics, Hamas, and the like. 

Your recent articles have helped me 
focus and understand this complex is¬ 
sue much better. Thank you. 

Mervyn Davies 
Colchester SA 

Right to speak 

I am, for once, in wholehearted agree¬ 
ment with Peter Hitchens (‘Keep quiet 
or face arrest’ The Spectator May 11). 

The conviction of Harry Hammond 
for displaying a placard criticising ho¬ 
mosexuality is a grotesque misuse of 
the Public Order Act. His placard was 
offensive to gay people; that is not, 
however, a legitimate reason to suppress 
his right to protest and turn him into a 
criminal. Freedom of speech is so pre¬ 
cious that it must be defended, even 
when we disagree with the sentiments 
expressed. Other than direct incitements 
to violence, there is no justification for 
criminalising words and opinions. 

If Mr Hammond appeals, I would 
gladly testify in favour of his conviction 
being overturned. My sympathy for his 
civil rights stems from first-hand expe¬ 
rience of the way tire Public Order Act 
is sometimes abused, hi 1994, at Wem¬ 
bley Arena, I protested silently and 
peacefully outside a rally of6,000 islanric 
fundamentalists who were advocating 
the murder of homosexuals. 

I was arrested and charged under 
Section 5 of the Public Order Act for 
displaying a placard that read ‘Islam 
Nazis behead and bum queers’ - a ref¬ 
erence to the gruesome methods by 
which more than 4,000 lesbians and gay 
men have been executed in Iran since 
the ayatollahs came to power. The pros¬ 
ecution said that my placard was 
“threatening, abusive or insulting” to 
muslims at the rally and was likely to 
cause “harassment, alarm or distress”. 

At my trial, the charge was eventu¬ 
ally dismissed, but not before the law 
had been misused - as in the case of 
Harry Hammond - to curtail free speech 
and peaceful protest. 

Peter Tatchell 
London 


Fighting fund 

Looking forward 


Last week I appealed for “a sustained 
bout of giving”. Unfortunately, my 
plea has largely fallen on deaf ears. 

However, some among you did re¬ 
spond. Thanks this week are due to 
comrades LK (£20), PH (£15) - not for¬ 
getting PM and MD with £10 apiece. 
That gives us just £350 towards our 
£450 monthly total - a shortfall of pre¬ 
cisely £100 for May’s fund with just 
one day left to go. Achieving our tar¬ 
get for May is possible (if, of course, 


comrades act). Unless you do we are 
left looking forward to next month’s 
fund. 

Traditionally the summer months 
are lean. However, our likely shortfall 
for May makes it especially urgent 
that comrades remember their paper 
in June • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, or 
send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 
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SCHOOL REPORT 


Confident of 


ACTION 


CPGB London seminars 


our ideas 


T he CPGB held a successful day school 
in Middlesbrough on May 25. Thirty 
comrades from across the north gath¬ 
ered together for a full day of debate and ar¬ 
gument, and those present raised about £150 
for our Summer Offensive fundraising drive. 

Originally conceived as a study day on 
working class history for party members and 
supporters, the school - ‘Rebuilding work¬ 
ing class politics’ - also attracted comrades 
from the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty and 
the International Socialist Group. The event 
provided a forum for open discussion 
among these groups - something that for 
various reasons has not been possible in the 
Socialist Alliance in Tyne and Wear and 
Teesside. Not only have we strengthened 
links and begun to clarify our differences 
with the other groups: we have also started 
to engage with a number of local working 
class activists who were present. 

There were some difficulties, however. 
Teesside SA is very vibrant and recently 
stood a candidate in the Middlesbrough 
mayoral elections. The CPGB is the largest 
component - the Socialist Party withdrew last 
year and there is only one Socialist Workers 
Patty comrade. 

Problematically (and surprisingly), only 
two independent SA comrades turned up to 
the school. The SWP comrade was working, 
but wanted us to note that he would not 
have come anyway - he cited significant 
political differences, together with the fact 
that we had invited a comrade who had been 
involved in Anti-Fascist Action, whose poli¬ 
tics he found objectionable. 

Members of the SP and the Socialist La¬ 
bour Party were also invited, but did not at¬ 
tend. This was disappointing, because we 
could have resolved some areas of disagree¬ 
ment and debated differences of analysis and 
political principle. 

Judging from some of our pre-day school 
discussions with a number of individuals 
from the different groups, it seemed that 
many of them were rather daunted by the idea 
of a debate with the CPGB. One comrade 
thought that national organiser Mark Fischer 
was rather aggressive in his manner and 
hoped CPGBers would try to pacify him be¬ 
forehand! 

The first session of the day was an excel¬ 


lent discussion from Steve Cooke (CPGB) on 
the nature of the ‘open source’ movement 
in IT development. He examined how these 
new technologies could be important in lib¬ 
eration movements in the ‘third world" and 
the anti-capitalist milieu more generally. A 
genuinely informative discussion by the 
comrade led to a debate on the nature of tech¬ 
nology and cooperation. Richard Bailey, a 
supporter of the AWL, focused on the Plebs 
League and the cooperative movement. Dis¬ 
cussion also centred on the use of the inter¬ 
net for recruitment and education and the 
philistine attitude of some of the groups in 
the S A towards the development of new tech¬ 
nologies. 

The second session looked at the nature 
of capitalism and the problems it posed for 
working class liberation. Martyn Hudson 
(CPGB ) examined the relationship between 
the proletariat and the social forces which 
brought it into being. He stressed the impor¬ 
tance of seeing the working class as both a 
formation and a self-formation and argued 
that the huge defeats inflicted in the 20th cen¬ 
tury by capital and bureaucratic socialism did 
not mean that our faith in a socialist human¬ 
ity should be abandoned in any way. 

Nick Brierton of the AWL spoke on the na¬ 
ture of the working class in Britain over the 
last couple of decades and noted the crisis 
of leadership in the workers’ movement. This 
led to one of the best discussions of the day. 
Mark Fischer (CPGB ) argued that any idea 
of saying farewell to the working class was 
just facile and criticised the pathetic attempts 
of some on the left to render the class politi¬ 
cally invisible. 

Ed Whitby (AWL) made a contribution on 
the SA, which was developed by Ray Gaston 
and Richard Bailey. There was a serious dis¬ 
cussion on the Independent Working Class 
Association, community work and the expe¬ 
rience of defeat. 

Most comrades seemed to agree that we 
fight not for what is possible at a given point, 
but for what is necessary. 

The next session was begun by Mark 
Metcalf of Sunderland Fans Against Racism, 
who is also a campaigner for the Building 
Worker Group in particular and rank and filism 
more generally. He noted some of the ongo¬ 
ing struggles of recent years in the north 


east and elsewhere and deplored the defeat¬ 
ism of those abandoning workers engaged 
in pickets and industrial action. In passion¬ 
ately denouncing the union bureaucracies, 
Mark pointed to the necessity for properly 
stewarded workers’ pickets and demonstra¬ 
tions and asked how we could get the work¬ 
ing class to fight for an independent party. 

Alan Stevens (CPGB) spoke of the neces¬ 
sity of industrial struggle. His long experi¬ 
ence as a union militant had taught him the 
central role that strategic thinking must play 
in any serious dispute. He argued that many 
on the left did not understand the role of the 
shop steward and the necessity for sus¬ 
tained, democratic workplace organisation. 
As a left oppositionist within the former party 
of ‘official communism’, he stressed the role 
that the old CPGB membership was able to 
play in the industrial struggles of the 1970s. 
Comrades from the AWL were interested in 
the very idea of revolutionaries working 
within reformist organisations. Ed Whitby 
(AWL) and John Pearson (CPGB) both 
spoke on the nature of working class resist¬ 
ance and there was a good intervention from 
a Teesside SA comrade on class struggle 
politics. 

Mark Fischer (CPGB) and Pete Burnett 
(ISG) then talked about the construction of 
a workers’ party. There were significant dif¬ 
ferences here. Comrade Burnett outlined his 
understanding of democratic centralism and 
working class politics - particularly as it re¬ 
lated to his own experience of ‘Healyism’, 
which he called a barbaric form of dictator¬ 
ship. We should learn from the tradition of 
Trotsky’s Fourth International, he said. 

Comrade Fischer in reply outlined the 
CPGB’s understanding of genuine demo¬ 
cratic centralism - unity in action alongside 
open debate in front of the class. Permitting 
full factional rights and encouraging the open 
expression of differences was not a sign of 
weakness, but of strength and confidence 
in our political ideas. 

Drawing an analogy between democratic 
centralism and the idea of open source, 
elaborated in the first session, he noted the 
role that events such as the day school could 
play in bringing revolutionaries together to 
openly debate our principles and traditions • 
Martyn Hudson 


communis! a 
university 2002 | 

August 3 - August 10 


Brunei University, Uxbridge 
(just outside London) 
Metropolitan tube line 



Sunday June 2, 5pm - ‘Post-war anti-ideology’, using Istvan 
Meszaros’s The power of ideology as a study guide. 

Sunday June 9,5pm - History of Labourism. ‘The General Strike’, 
using Ralph Milliband’s Parliamentary socialism as a study 
guide. 

Stuff the monarchy 

Nottingham: Anti-jubilee gig, with Chris TT, The Regulars 
and Dallas Bum. 

Rose of England pub (formerly Filly and Firkin), Mansfield Road, 
Nottingham. Bank Holiday Monday, June 3. Doors open 
7.30pm. £1 - free fanzine, party hat and balloon on entry. Sup¬ 
ported by the Socialist Alliance. 

More details: http://tasty_zine.tripod.com 
Luton: Bedfordshire’s only republican street party - Tuesday 
June 4, 1pm, Havelock Road People’s Park (five minutes walk 
from the station). Picnic in the park, bouncy castles, sound sys¬ 
tem, Samba band, jugglers, face-painting, tarot, stalls, games, a 
civil war re-enactment (!) and lots more. 

Organised by Bedfordshire SA, PO Box 925, Luton LU1 2YA. 
For a free stall or further information call 07811 209368. Dona¬ 
tions, large or small, gratefully received. Please make cheques 
payable to Bedfordshire Socialist Alliance (mark ‘RepC’ on the 
back). 

Exeter: ‘I don't jubilieve it!’. Monday afternoon, June 3. Games, 
raffles, music, food and drink. Details: 07939 558 115. 

Kashmir crisis 

Socialist Alliance public meeting, Thursday June 6, 7.30pm, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square (nearest tube: Holbom). Speak¬ 
ers include Mike Marqusee (SA). 

Close Harmondsworth 

National protest, Saturday June 15, 12 noon, Harmondsworth 
Removal Centre, Colnbrook Bypass (A4, north of Heathrow). 
Buses U3, H30, 74,75 or 76 buses from Heathrow or 81 from 
Hounslow West tube. 

No to detention, dispersal and deportation of asylum-seekers! 
This protest will start a week of action in support of migrants, 
refugees and asylum-seekers. 

Further information: Close Down Harmondsworth Campaign - 
07960 309457; closedownharmondsworth@hotmail.com 

Welsh Socialist Voice 

Second issue of the paper of the Welsh Socialist Alliance out 
now. £6 for 12 issues, payable to WSV, PO Box 369, Cardiff, 
CF24 3WW. 

Artists against the War 

Postcards - 50p each. 
artistsagainstthewar@hotmail.com 
www.artistsagainstthewar.org.uk 
wwwstopthewar.org 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and 
the struggle for communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group email 
rdgl20@hotmail.com 



SUMMER OFFENSIVE 


£25,000 



On 

target 

We have already topped 
the £5,000 mark for this 
year’s Summer Offensive, 
our annual fundraising 
drive, which ends on August 
3. This is a good pace and 
we look set to go beyond 
our £25,000 collective 
target. 

Send cheques and postal 
order to CPGB, BCM Box 
928, London WC1N 3XX, 
marking the back ‘Summer 
Offensive’. 


www rntfh nrtf iilr /nrtinn 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Welsh SA 

What kind of 
nationalism? 


T he Welsh Socialist Alliance held a very 
successful first annual day school on 
Sunday May 26. Over 50 people at¬ 
tended the event and many of the debates 
were lively and thought-provoking. Sessions 
included those on the ‘War on terror' and ‘The 
trade unions and the political levy’. 

The best attended meeting proved to be the 
forum on ‘Wales and the national question’. 
This was made up of a speaker each from the 
Socialist Workers Party, Socialist Party, Cymru 
Goch and the Communist Party of Great Brit¬ 
ain. 

Speaking for the SWP. Charlie Kimber ar¬ 
gued that nationalism as a phenomenon mani¬ 
fests itself today in two forms - the nationalism 
of oppressor states and that of oppressed 
peoples. For comrade Kimber this clearly 
meant that the main enemy for socialists in 
Britain is the nationalism of the British state. 

However, somewhat in contradiction to his 
initial thesis of only two kinds of nationalism, 
comrade Kimber then went on to deny that 
Wales is an oppressed nation in any sense 
and argued that socialists should not advo¬ 
cate Welsh independence. This is correct, of 
course, although the absence of any right for 
its people to self-determination marks a demo¬ 
cratic deficit which socialists must fight to rec¬ 
tify. Nevertheless, comrade Kimber badly 
needs to develop a more sophisticated view 
of a world neatly divided up into two forms of 
nationalism. One wonders also why comrade 
Kimber’s view of the inadvisability of inde¬ 
pendence for Wales does not also apply to 
Scotland, since his SWP comrades constantly 
assure us that they would have “no problem” 
with the Scottish Socialist Party’s call for an 
“independent socialist Scotland”. 

Clearly, there are certain differences be¬ 
tween the approaches of the SWP and the SP 
- at least in public. Dave Reed for the Socialist 
Party argued that if national consciousness 
in Wales reached the levels attained in Scot¬ 
land, then it would be perfectly permissible for 
socialists to advocate independence for 
Wales. Ignorantly he used Lenin’s alleged 
support for the secession of Norway from 
Sweden in support of his argument. 

It seems to be the case for the Socialist Party 
that whilst Welsh nationalism is relatively 
weak, independence should not be advo¬ 
cated. However, once opinion polls indicate 
substantial support for this option, then so¬ 
cialists must adjust their programme. In real¬ 
ity, the Socialist Party is less concerned about 
Leninist orthodoxy than it is about tailing 
nationalist movements. 

Tim Richards of Cymru Goch, however, was 
bothered neither about opinion polls nor 
Lenin. For comrade Richards, the Welsh ‘na¬ 
tion’ has been oppressed ever since the ‘Eng¬ 
lish’ invasion of ‘Wales’ in 1282. That nations 
were the creation of the capitalist mode of 
production was clearly for comrade Richards 
something that was not going to get in the 
way of his ‘Marxist’ analysis. 

He went on to argue that Wales to this day 
remains a colony of English capital and this 
manifests itself most obviously in the domi¬ 
nance of the English language in the princi¬ 
pality. It therefore followed that it was the duty 
of Welsh socialists to advocate independence 
for Wales. Not to do so, argued comrade 
Richards, leads one into the camp of British 
nationalism. 

Mark Fischer for the CPGB took issue with 
the positions of the three previous speakers. 
He argued that the politics of Cymru Goch 
were pernicious politics that were character¬ 
ised by a paucity of real thought. Undeniably, 
terrible outrages had been committed against 
the Welsh in previous centuries. Neverthe¬ 


less, to advocate the break-up of the historic 
unity of the British working class was to cross 
over into the camp of nationalism. 

Comrade Fischer noted that nationalism 
has filled a gap in Welsh politics brought 
about by the defeats of the Welsh working 
class over the last 20 years. The job of so¬ 
cialists, however, is not to bow to this anti¬ 
working class ideology, but to develop a 
strategy for combating its influence. He took 
issue with the SWP and the SP for failing to 
do likewise. Instead in practice they both 
seem to want to tail the nationalist agenda, 
rather than fight it. 

Instead he advocated that socialists 
should fight for the right of self-determina¬ 
tion for Wales and Scotland and, at the same 
time, for the strongest political unity be¬ 
tween the working classes of Great Britain. 
Concretely, this means fighting for a federal 


republic of England, Scotland and Wales. 

There then followed contributions from the 
floor with the speakers finally summing up. 
Of interest was the comment from Charlie 
Kimber that the struggle against the monar¬ 
chy was a peripheral issue. If this is really the 
case, then comrade Kimber’s claim that the 
British state is his number one enemy is a 
hollow one. Quite clearly he sees no connec¬ 
tion between the monarchy, the acts of union 
and the struggle of socialists against the sta¬ 
tus quo. 

The closing rally saw Liz Davies, chair of 
the Socialist Alliance, address those assem¬ 
bled. She noted the continued presence of the 
SP in the WSA and regretted its withdrawal 
from the SA. She made no comment on the 
withdrawal from the WSA of Cymru Goch (see 
below) • 

Cameron Richards 


Different language 

build a credible electoral force. Elec¬ 
toral results in the UK general election 
and subsequent by-elections demon¬ 
strate the importance of having a base 
in Welsh working class communities. 

Thirdly, it has failed to understand 
the need for an independent social¬ 
ist Wales. Any alliance has to involve 
compromises and we compromised 
on this issue, but we are unable to 
compromise our socialist republican¬ 
ism indefinitely. We feel our politics 
are out of step with the majority of the 
present WSA members - in many ways 
we’re speaking a different language 
to most other WSA members. 

Cymru Goch will therefore not be re¬ 
affiliating to the WSA as an organisa¬ 
tion. 

We will always be ready to work 
alongside comrades in the WSA on 
campaigns in a non-sectarian way 
and would hope to avoid any elec¬ 
toral clashes in the future. Individual 
Cymru Goch members may choose to 
continue as WSA members, which we 
have no problem with, as we are not a 
centralist organisation. 

We will continue to work for the 
maximum unity of the left in Wales to 
achieve a Welsh socialist republic 
and a socialist world • 

Cymru Goch, May 26 2002 

I-1 

i Join the Welsh Socialist Alliance s 

^ Pleasesend me information on joiningthe WSA & 

a Name_ I 

I Address_ I 


[ Town/city_Postcode_ r 

I Phone_Email_ I 

I Welsh Socialist Alliance/Cynghrair Sosialaidd Cymru, PO Box 369, I 

Cardiff CF243WW 
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To Julian Goss, 
WSA secretary 

Despite being a founder member of the 
Welsh Socialist Alliance, Cymru Goch 
will not be re-affiliating to the WSA for 
a number of reasons. 

Firstly, the WSA has failed to develop 
as an alliance in terms of attracting 
non-aligned members who put the al¬ 
liance before party affiliation. For the 
first four years of the WSA, Cymru Goch 
put the alliance first in terms of our 
priorities and have consistently 
pushed for a deeper, broader alliance 
to bring together the left in Wales. We 
have always supported calls to be¬ 
come a party on the Scottish model - 
one that united the majority of the 
Welsh left - but this has been resisted 
by others for what we feel are narrow, 
sectarian reasons. An opportunity has 
been missed. 

Secondly, it remains little more than 
an electoral flag of convenience. The 
SWP, which is the largest grouping in 
the WSA, has been content to use the 
WSA for electoral purposes (alongside 
other front organisations, such as the 
Anti-Nazi League and Globalise Resist¬ 
ance), while neglecting to do the long¬ 
term local campaigning necessary to 


Forever 

slaves 


Sam Metcalf reports from 
Nottinghamshire SA 


A disappointingly small number of comrades gath¬ 
ered in Nottingham last week for a meeting that 
was part of a week-long republican celebration in the 
city to coincide with the jubilee. It seems comrades 
from various local groups who welcomed the chance 
to debate the monarchy only sent along token repre¬ 
sentatives - indeed, the Socialist Workers Party, who 
were vehemently opposed to the meeting taking 
place at all, sent the largest contingent. 

It must have come as something of a shock to some 
SWP comrades present to hear some of the points 
put forward by comrade Marcus Strom of the CPGB 
and Socialist Alliance national executive. His argu¬ 
ment was that the monarchical system is integral to 
the way the state oppresses us. No self-determina¬ 
tion for Scotland and Wales, an unelected second 
chamber, denial of the sovereignty of the people, the 
royal prerogative, etc. 

Comrades from the SWP argued that, really, the 
monarchy - by which they appear to mean Elizabeth 
Windsor and not much else - was a side show that 
would be taken care of as a by-product of the fight 
for socialism. In the meantime there were more press¬ 
ing matters, such as the India/Pakistan crisis, and 
the housing of refugees at a local air base. Once we 
had dealt with these issues, then we could turn to 
“peripheral” demands such as the abolition of the 
monarchy. 

As comrade Strom pointed out, that is the way to 
ensure that workers remain a slave class. Counter- 
posing constitutional issues to other questions, or 
dismissing them, is, of course, crass economism: ie 
downplaying the fight for democracy. For example, 
would the SWP counterpose fighting the far right BNP 
to defending Mark Serwotka? Would they dismiss the 
murder of Stephen Lawrence because many more are 
dying each day in Palestine? While of course we are 
the best fighters for trade union-type demands, we 
must constantly aim to raise workers’ sights to the 
level of constitutional - ie, class - politics so that they 
question the way we are ruled. How else can we ever 
hope to become a ruling class? But for the SWP even 
the big questions of war and peace are frequently 
viewed through an economistic prism - how they im¬ 
pact on workers’ conditions (welfare, not warfare). 

One unaffiliated comrade pointed out that, had the 
Nazis been successful in World War II, then the whole 
of the royal family would have come out in support 
of Hitler’s army, and that, these days, they seem to 
forget their German links. Whilst without doubt some 
royals were fascist sympathisers in the 30s (as were 
substantial sections of the ruling class), the comrade 
seemed to imply, ‘They’re not even English’! But the 
point remains that, as long as the monarchy retains 
support, however passive, among large swathes of 
workers, it has the potential to be used in the most 
dangerous of ways. 

The rest of the meeting was taken up on local is¬ 
sues. We decided that we 

j would leaflet the Bingham 

area - the place where 
refugees are to be 
* j housed. Comrade Sulma 
^ from the SWP made a 
^ heartfelt appeal for 
2 some form of national 
Jf bulletin or paper that, in 
her words, she could 
" a. show people on the 
street and say, 
“Look - this is who 
we are and what 
we stand for”. 
One hopes her 
fellow SWPers 
will take note • 
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Golden Jubilee fnppeiy 


C harlie Kimber of the Socialist Workers 
Party used an interesting word during 
my debate with him at the Welsh So¬ 
cialist Alliance’s day school on May 26 in 
Cardiff (see opposite) - ‘frippery’, defined as 
“unimportant considerations, trifles, trivia”, 
according to my dictionary. 

When he came out with this comrade 
Kimber was in the midst of a very effective 
demolition job of petty Welsh nationalism, 
feebly articulated in the round-table by Cymru 
Goch’s Tim Richards. He referred generally to 
the tawdry carnival of the jubilee celebrations, 
but this characterisation was more specific - 
the institution of monarchy itself was “frip¬ 
pery”, said comrade Kimber: some ostenta¬ 
tious adornment at the head of the British 
state. 

The jubilee festivities reach a high point 
this weekend with the concerts in the grounds 
of Buckingham Palace. In one, Ozzy Osbourne 
will join the likes Paul McCartney, Queen (no 
relation), Eric Clapton, S Club 7, Blue and Elton 
John in a concert with something for all the 
family - apart from the music lovers, that is. 
Bizarrely, it is mooted that the queen herself 
will be present for some of the gig - although 
whether she will build real bridges with her 
people by playing ‘air guitar’ during Clapton’s 
‘Leila’ is more doubtful. 

Millions will welcome the extra holidays on 
Monday and Tuesday, but they come at a 
price. The British population - republican and 
monarchist alike - will be swamped in pro-roy¬ 
alty, pro-Brit chauvinist gloop. Unless some¬ 
thing disastrous happens - like Ozzy having 
a flashback to his more feral days and biting 
the head off a corgi - these jubilee celebrations 
will be judged a qualified success by the strat¬ 
egists that advise the royal family. 

Certainly, the institution has recovered a lot 
of the ground it lost at the time of the death of 
Diana. The distant, formally correct response 
of ‘the firm’ contrasted starkly with the spon¬ 
taneous outpouring of grief - and anger - from 
below. From the cold, austere matriarch of 
those dramatic days, the pivotal figure of the 
queen has been recast as a warm ‘every-mum’ 
- no mean feat given the sour raw material of 
her personality. The media manipulators have 
been helped by the timely deaths of the 
queen's mother and sister. Royalist ‘sleepers’ 
in the general population were activated and 
a certain degree of public sympathy has 
swung behind the woman as an individual, 
not simply a monarch - less a case of ‘Gawd 
bless you, ma’am’; more ‘Ah, poor thing 
The left must take its share of the blame for 
the rehabilitation of the monarchy, however. 
As evidenced by comrade Kimber’s unfortu¬ 
nate choice of words, republicanism is re¬ 
garded at best as a side issue, a diversion from 
the main job of the class struggle. The fight to 
abolish the monarchy is reduced to ‘here’s- 
my-bum-queen-mum’ anarcho-clowning or 
the eminently safe bourgeois republicanism 
of The Guardian. 

To a certain extent it is true that there is more 
indifference in wider society to the royalty. 
Despite the palpable relief of senior courtiers 
that interest has picked up since the begin¬ 
ning of the year, there will be nothing like the 
outpouring of popular pro-monarchy senti¬ 
ment we had to endure during the silver jubi¬ 
lee in 1977. However, it would be profoundly 
wrong to see this as a sort of creeping repub¬ 
licanism, a dawning realisation of the ‘anach¬ 
ronistic’ nature of the monarchy in a modem 
society. This would spectacularly miss the 
point. 

An indifference to the monarchy is no more 
a ‘vote’ for the left than the mass electoral ab¬ 
stention we have seen in many poor working 
class constituencies. If anything, it reflects a 
passively cynical acceptance of the world as 
presently organised, a lack of any critical en¬ 
gagement - or hope of change - in the way the 
mass of ordinary people are mled over. The 
left has failed to understand this. 

Thus, May’s Workers Power features a rea¬ 
sonable article explaining to us that the Brit¬ 
ish monarchy is “not just an expensive relic 


of a former age’ ’, that in fact it wields enormous 
power at the centre of a monarchical system of 
government. Disappointingly, however, the 
last paragraph of the piece flatly states that 
despite this, the “the demand for abolishing 
the monarchy has no special mobilising po¬ 
tential in Britain today”. True, there is a pro¬ 
nounced lack of politics amongst wide 
swathes of the population, but this is some¬ 
thing that communists should use every op¬ 
portunity to challenge and change, not meekly 
note. 

The problem is the politics of the left itself, 
of course. While comrade Kimber presented 
an erudite and convincing case against Welsh 
nationalism, what were his practical solu¬ 
tions? He told the meeting that he stood for 
the self-determination of the Welsh people -1 
was told later that this was in tmth an “ab¬ 
stract slogan”, even if formally correct. 

In fact, the ‘abstraction’ is introduced by 
the economistic prejudices of the left. As I 
pointed out in the WSA debate, proclaiming 
this democratic right for the Scottish or Welsh 
people is one thing, but what use is that if 
under the UK constitutional monarchy state 
they have no means of actually exercising it? 
Standing for self-determination in practice 
must mean the demand to abolish the monar¬ 
chy, to overturn the acts of union. But that 
would be to dabble in the realm of the consti¬ 
tutional arrangements of the state - ‘bour¬ 
geois’, not proper ‘working class’ politics, 
according the narrow economistic template of 
the left. 

I hope readers manage to avoid the worst 
of the royalist bilge over the next few days and, 
if the whole spectacle moves you to righteous 
proletarian fury, feel free to vent your anti-mon¬ 
archist fury by sending a cheque to support 
the Summer Offensive appeal of the Commu¬ 
nist Party, the consistently militant republican 
trend in the workers’ movement • 

Mark Fischer 

Workers Power: 

http://www.workerspower.com 

Cymru Goch: 

http://www.cymrugoch.org 



Elizabeth Windsor: recast 


Teesside 

Assessing mayoral 


T eesside Socialist Alliance met on May 27 
to evaluate our campaign in the recent elec¬ 
tion for mayor of Middlesbrough. Our candi¬ 
date, Jeff Fowler, attracted 352 first-preference 
votes. Due to the nature of the voting system 
many more second-preference votes remain 
uncounted. 

Although perhaps the result seems some- 

Swindon 

Anti-monarchy 

opposition 

Last Saturday, May 25, over 100 peo¬ 
ple came to hear four bands in an anti¬ 
jubilee concert in Swindon. This was 
a lively event that has had a lot of cov¬ 
erage in the local rag: three half-page 
articles in all, clearly identifying oppo¬ 
sition to the monarchy with the Social¬ 
ist Alliance. 

There were stalls from Greenpeace, 
Swindon Animal Concern, the Anti- 
Nazi-League and the GMB union • 

Andy Newman 


what meagre compared to that of the general 
election, in which over 500 people voted for 
SWPer Geoff Kerr-Morgan, it cannot be ig¬ 
nored that overwhelming public support for 
populist anti-Labour candidate ‘Robocop’ 
Ray Mallon made our campaign somewhat 
more difficult this time around. Indeed, in con¬ 
trast to the usual ‘keep the Tories out’ excuse 
for voting Labour, many people who cast an 
SA vote last time told canvassers they would 
this time vote Mallon in order to keep Labour 
out! 

A sober evaluation of the campaign led 
comrades to draw different conclusions on its 
effectiveness. Martyn Hudson of the CPGB 
suggested that perhaps it would have been 
better for us to stand a paper candidate in light 
of the low ratio between work put in and con¬ 
tacts gained. Hustings-style community fo¬ 
rums were relatively disappointing, and the 
‘scatter-bomb’ leafleting approach garnered 
little success, some comrades argued. Com¬ 
rade Kerr-Morgan, however, argued that the 
campaign was an overall success, and that it 
helped "build our profile” in the region. The 
inclusion of our candidate in local radio and 
newspaper coverage gave us more exposure 
than a paper candidate would have offered, 
he said. We now plan to stand CPGB member 
Lawrie Coombs in an upcoming by-election 
in Thomaby. 

Also discussed on Monday was the recent 
increase in far-right activity on Teesside. On 


elections 


Saturday May 25 around 15 members of the 
National Front leafleted near the entrance to 
the Cleveland shopping mall - previously the 
location of our regular SA stall - and reports 
have reached comrades of a recent ‘social get- 
together’ of BNP activists in a local pub. Com¬ 
rades asserted that we must be objective in 
our assessment of what appears to be an iso¬ 
lated incident and agreed that the worst step 
at this stage would be to respond with exces¬ 
sive, ANL-style ‘Smash the Nazis’ activity. 
Perhaps a better idea would be to respond 
with our own politics and begin building So¬ 
cialist Alliance work once again in the town 
centre - something we have neglected since 
the general election campaign of 2001. 

Undoubtedly, now that the mayoral contest 
is over, there is a danger that the Socialist 
Alliance will once again ebb on Teesside, only 
to be brought to the fore when another major 
election is called, hi order to combat both the 
far right and the politics of Labourism, we 
need an active, vibrant working class organi¬ 
sation which not only campaigns in elections 
and during times of struggle, but provide a 
political culture in which ideas can be dis¬ 
cussed. 

The success of the Communist Party day 
school, ‘Rebuilding working class politics’, in¬ 
dicates that people are ready to engage with 
ideas - we now need to bring high politics into 
the Socialist Alliance • 

James Bull 


... there is a 
danger that 
the Socialist 
Alliance will 
once again 
ebb on 

Teesside, only 
to be brought 
to the fore 
when another 
major election 
is called 
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ISRAEL-PALESTINE 

‘Militant’ economism 
and the Middle East 



T he outbreak of the second intifada, 
the mass struggle against Israel’s 
occupation of the West Bank and 
Gaza, the rise of Ariel Sharon and his re¬ 
newed and intensified state terrorism 
against the Palestinian people, the sui¬ 
cide attacks of Hamas and others against 
Israeli civilians - all these things pose 
point-blank the spectre of a barbaric out¬ 
come to the deep-going national conflicts 
of the Middle East. 

These events have led once again to 
much hand-wringing among capitalist 
politicians about how to deal with this 
thorny question. George Bush’s latest 
initiative will presumably come to nought 
like the rest. Deeply entrenched imperi¬ 
alist interests are at stake in a region 
which is a continual source of instability 
and potentially mayhem due to the un¬ 
controllable nature of the movements 
and struggles that the blatant injustices 
perpetrated by Israel repeatedly call into 
existence. 

If the ruling classes have enormous 
problems in coming up with a stable so¬ 
lution for the Middle East quagmire, the 
left has problems of its own. Of course, 
socialists have a duty to side with the 
Palestinians against Israel’s state terror - 
that should go without saying. But mere 
solidarity is not enough - socialism is at 
bottom an international movement, with 
a mission to liberate the whole of human¬ 
ity from all forms of oppression and ex¬ 
ploitation. The instrument of that 
universal task of liberation being the in¬ 
ternational working class - the bringer of 
a new society based on communal con¬ 
trol of the means of production and the 
unification of humanity in common en¬ 
deavour and fraternity. If the left merely 
confines itself to going along with the 
necessarily partial consciousness and 
aims of particular oppressed populations 
or even nations, it gives up that revolu¬ 
tionary message in practice. 

Situations like that in Israel/Palestine 
are a touchstone of the socialist move¬ 
ment’s ability to provide progressive 
solutions to all the horrendous forms of 
oppression and semi-barbarism that 
class society, in all its variations, has cre¬ 
ated. It has to be said that much of the 
left fails miserably to provide such a so¬ 
lution in relation to the complexities that 
are inherent in the Middle East. 

A classic example of this is the guilty, 
inverted kind of liberalism that much of 
the left displays regarding Israel: from the 
correct observation that the Palestinians 
are an oppressed people, and therefore 
the Israeli jews are currently their oppres¬ 
sors in national tenns, comes a flat de¬ 
nial that Israelis have any rights as a 
people. The call for a ‘democratic secu¬ 
lar Palestine’ by the Socialist Workers 
Party and a number of other left groups 
is a case in point. With no apparent 
means of realisation other than a total 
military defeat of Israel by the neighbour¬ 
ing reactionary Arab states, and at best 
implicitly (often explicitly!) ruling out the 
possibility of appealing to any section 
of Israeli society as an ally of the op¬ 
pressed, this perspective, insofar as it has 
influence, only contributes to making 
those leftists who support it part of the 
impasse that prevents the development 
of a struggle for a progressive solution. 

Sections of the left have tried to for¬ 
mulate positions that go beyond this 
kind of simple-minded moralism on the 
national question. Making use of some 
of the political tools that Marxism devel¬ 


oped in dealing with complex national 
questions in previous generations, par¬ 
ticularly with regard to the many nation¬ 
alities of the former tsarist empire, they 
attempt to formulate programmatic points 
to address the complex national ques¬ 
tions of our day. Yet it is quite common 
for these attempts, however well meant, 
to remain abstract, and to evidence dif¬ 
ferent forms of the same kind of flaws that 
mar the approach of the rest of the left. In 
particular, the problem of economism - 
downplaying the importance of democ¬ 
racy and democratic demands in the here 
and now as a tool of the working class 
and the oppressed - is often a weakness 
that carries over even into such attempts 
at a class approach to the national ques¬ 
tion. 

One strand that has attempted to for¬ 
mulate a real solution to complex national 
questions using such programmatic 
tools is the Militant tradition, embodied 
not only in the Socialist Party/Commit¬ 
tee for a Workers’ International, but also 
in the Ted Grant-Alan Woods Socialist 
Appeal lump. A recent article by Hannah 
Sell demonstrates both the pluses and 
the minuses of the SP’s approach (The 
Socialist May 17). 

Comrade Sell, in many ways correctly, 
advocates a kind of two-state solution 
to the Palestine/Israel conflict. In doing 
so, she makes correct criticisms of the 
SWP and others: “Many on the British 
left argue that the only possible solution 
is one state - a ‘secular, democratic Pal¬ 
estine in which jews and Arabs can live 
together on the basis of freedom and 
equality’ ... 

“The Socialist Workers Party argues 
that this can only be achieved by ‘mobi¬ 
lising the weight of the Arab world’ be¬ 
hind the Palestinians. This only 
emphasises how impossible it would be 


to convince the jewish working class that 
such a state would mean ‘freedom and 
equality’ for them.” 

Comrade Sell’s article also recognises 
both the reactionary character and man¬ 
ner of the foundation of Israel, and at the 
same time the fact that that reactionary 
outcome cannot simply be reversed, as 
the SWP and its co-thinkers like to imag¬ 
ine: “Genuine Marxists opposed the es¬ 
tablishment of the state of Israel, 
recognising that it was built on the suf¬ 
fering of the Palestinian people, and 
moreover that it would become a bloody 
trap for the Israeli jews. However, Israel 
is now in existence and over time the 
population have developed a national 
consciousness. Given this, to deny the 
Israeli jews the right to their own nation 
is a violation of the right to self-determi¬ 
nation ...” 

Absolutely correct. But after this ex¬ 
cellent beginning, comrade Sell veers 
sharply off course. For the SP’s two- 
states position is explicitly formulated as 
a demand for two socialist states. While 
it rejects the Arab nationalist project of a 
enforced unitary state that denies the 
national rights of Israelis, the SP cannot 
bring itself to call for the formation of two 
states in the here and now: in other 
words, a real solution can only begin to 
be fought for after the overthrow of capi¬ 
talism has taken place. 

Thus comrade Sell writes: “For the Pal¬ 
estinians to achieve victory it is essen¬ 
tial that they split the majority jewish 
working class from Sharon and tire Israeli 
ruling class. This can only be done by 
supporting the existence of two states - 
Palestinian and jewish - on a socialist 
basis, as a part of a voluntary confedera¬ 
tion of the Middle East with democratic 
national rights for all minorities. 

“Under capitalism, any so-called Pal¬ 


estinian state would be at best a new ver¬ 
sion of the Palestinian Authority. How¬ 
ever, the overthrow of the rotten capitalist 
regimes and the coming to power of 
democratic socialist governments would 
create the basis for genuine negotiations 
between the two peoples. 

“It would be possible to begin to ne¬ 
gotiate a solution to even the most in¬ 
tractable problems. For example, the right 
of return is ruled out on a capitalist ba¬ 
sis, and, even if it were to be somehow 
implemented under capitalism, it would 
only be a mirror image of what the jews 
did to the Palestinians in 1948. 

“However, a socialist Middle East 
could provide the full economic and so¬ 
cial resources to absorb the millions of 
Palestinians who would be given the 
right to return and guarantee increased 
living standards for the whole popula¬ 
tion.” 

There is an important partial truth here 
- that the working class of Israel can only 
be broken from the chauvinist Zionist 
exploiters by means of a programme that 
upholds the rights of all the nations that 
inhabit the region - including the Israeli 
jews. But there is also a crippling, self- 
defeating economism inherent in com¬ 
rade Sell’s whole programmatic and 
theoretical discourse. This manifests it¬ 
self in the fatalism that leads comrade Sell 
to rule out any form of meaningful na¬ 
tional state for the Palestinians under 
capitalism. 

Comrade Sell omits to explain how the 
working class on both sides can be won 
to the programme of socialist revolution 
which alone can “create the basis” for 
negotiations over conflicting national 
claims, it seems. Does comrade Sell seri¬ 
ously expect Israeli and Palestinian work¬ 
ers to unite behind demands for higher 
wages and better healthcare as the way 
to put socialism on the agenda? In fact 
no lasting unity is possible - even around 
trade union-type demands - unless both 
groups are won to the idea of defending 
the other’s national rights. 

Is it possible to win the working class 
to a programme of socialist revolution 
without it being broken from reaction¬ 
ary nationalist fear of the other side in 
the conflict? Or is it, on the contrary, a 
precondition of winning the working 
class to socialist consciousness that 
some sort of political breakthrough 
takes place regarding overcoming just 
this kind of ingrained fear and hatred? 
This is not, despite what some may 
claim, a tautology akin to ‘Which comes 
first, the chicken or the egg'? On the 
answer to this question rests a neces¬ 
sarily enormous difference in perspec¬ 
tives. 

The former perspective is the real po¬ 
litical root of the Militant tradition’s 
whole historical attitude to situations of 
national oppression and national con¬ 
flict, to its economism and denial of 
democratic stmggles. The view that the 
precondition for the solution of demo¬ 
cratic questions is ‘socialism’ - con¬ 
ceived purely as an economic system 
that acts as a cure-all for all contempo¬ 
rary problems - inexorably leads to see¬ 
ing the fight for democracy as at best a 
diversion. Logically, it leads to the 
downplaying of difficult democratic 
questions in the belief that, if only these 
can be conjured away, they will be 
solved as a matter of course after social¬ 
ism is achieved. In the meantime, a key 
task is to avoid the working class being 


‘divided’ by questions that are viewed 
as external to the struggle for socialism, 
which is viewed almost entirely as eco¬ 
nomic. 

Of course, this kind of ‘class unity’ 
approach from the Socialist Patty is not 
new. Over the national Uberation/commu- 
nal conflict in Northern Ireland, and in¬ 
deed the Middle East, it has held these 
kinds of positions for decades. Particu¬ 
larly in Northern Ireland, the old Militant 
Tendency’s counterposition of ab¬ 
stractly ‘socialist’ solutions long in¬ 
volved both a correct recognition of 
some realities that much of the left were 
reluctant to face, as well as unfortunately 
a tendency to economism - posing ‘bread 
and butter’ struggles as the alternative 
to the existing national conflict, instead 
of proposing an active struggle for demo¬ 
cratic solutions as the key. 

This kind of abstract counterposing 
of economic demands to the national 
question often led Militant and its suc¬ 
cessors to lose sight of the progressive 
content that exists in the programme of 
the organisations of the oppressed. 
Thus in Ireland, it dismissed the repub¬ 
lican movement as sectarian and com- 
munalist, not much better than its 
loyalist enemies. This meant effectively 
turning a blind eye to the fact that the 
northern statelet was defined not merely 
by its being capitalist and anti-working 
class - in that respect it was no different 
from any other - but centrally as a fun¬ 
damentally anti-democratic, anti-catho¬ 
lic sectarian entity, whose whole 
tenuous stability depended on gerry¬ 
mandering to deprive what were in fact 
powerful local nationalist majorities of 
any say in government in the province. 
The failure to recognise this democratic 
question, and the progressive positions 
of the republican movement with regard 
to it, meant that Militant’s position was 
in reality a form of imperialist economism. 

Thus, while it was correct to reject the 
simplistic left’s tailing of nationalism, and 
the rejection of all rights for oppressor 
peoples per se in such situations. Mili¬ 
tant’s postponement of the struggle for 
a democratic solution until after the revo¬ 
lution often manifested itself in practice 
as a passive acceptance of backward¬ 
ness in the name of ‘unity’. Thus it ac¬ 
quired a hardly creditable reputation for 
conciliation with various unsavoury 
‘working class’ loyalists, and for taking 
a dive on the question of opposition to 
the presence of British troops - effec¬ 
tively boycotting anti-imperialist political 
activity over the Irish question for the 
entire period of the war. 

All this is inside-out from the point of 
view of Marxism - it also in practice un¬ 
dermines the political goals it abstractly 
sets itself, hi particular, it misses the fact 
that democratic demands, the fight for real 
advances in the conditions in which the 
working class wages its struggles, are a 
key motor force in revolutionising the 
working class itself. 

hi fact, in the conditions of Israel/Pal¬ 
estine, democratic demands are arguably 
the key element that makes up a program¬ 
matic bridge to socialist consciousness 

- the experience of workers of both na¬ 
tionalities in fighting for each other’s 
rights in the here and now will be indis¬ 
pensable in making the proletariat a class 
that is capable of exercising state power 

- a political class at the head of the strug¬ 
gle for the liberation of humanity • 

Ian Donovan 
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SCOTTISH SOCIALIST PARTY 


SSP maverick 
ruffles feathers 


K evin Williamson, Scottish Socialist 
Party member and regular columnist 
for Scottish Socialist Voice, will be a 
familiar figure to readers. 

In February comrade Williamson used his 
regular SSV ‘Rebel Ink’ column to justify sup¬ 
port for gender quotas for election slates that 
were then being proposed to the SSP confer¬ 
ence. Following in the footsteps of evolution¬ 
ary psychology, he argued that men and 
women have become almost two species - with 
different aptitudes, brain functions, emotional 
ranges, types of intelligence, etc, hard-wired 
into their brains as a result of their presumed 
- actually imaginary - roles in the Upper 
Palaeolithic some 40,000 years ago (see Weekly 
Worker February 28). Now turning his atten¬ 
tion to the question of immigration and the 
rise of the far right in Europe, comrade Wil¬ 
liamson has once again ruffled feathers. 

In Scotland, as in the rest of Britain, the Brit¬ 
ish National Party is tiny. As well as attempt¬ 
ing to win votes from Labour, it is also in 
competition with the Scottish National Party. 
Hence a rather pathetic and perfunctory at¬ 
tempt to relate to Scottish nationalist senti¬ 
ment. Notable by its absence on the BNP's 
Scottish website is the union jack. In its place 
is a thistle, along with a section devoted to 
Scottish poetry. Special venom is reserved for 
the “phoney nationalist’’ SNP, which peddles 
a “divisive Scottish nationalism” as part of an 
“undoubted European Union-backed cam¬ 
paign” to precipitate the “break-up of Eu¬ 
rope’s powerful, individual nations”. 

Standing on an all-Scotland list during the 
1999 European elections, the BNP polled 3,700 
votes - pathetic in comparison to the nearly 
40,000 garnered by the SSP (which of course 
went on to pull in 72,500 votes in last year’s 
general election). And though, following their 
success in Burnley, they are “strongly con¬ 
sidering” standing in several areas in the lo¬ 
cal elections in 2003, including Ayrshire, 
Dundee, Edinburgh, Fife and Glasgow, the 
chances of any returning a BNP councillor are 
very slim (quotes from BNP Scotland website). 

Two related mistakes plague the left on this 
question. One is to lose all sense of propor¬ 
tion when assessing the extent of the far right 
threat, and the other is to fail to grasp its ac¬ 
tual nature. Quite clearly it is wrong, as com¬ 
rade Williamson says, to “view Le Pen’s 
National Front, Pirn Fortuyn’s list and the 
BNP” as either being “the same or static enti¬ 
ties” ( Scottish Socialist Voice May 17). But, 
while all three have developed separately 
within a specific context and from different 
origins, there is a clearly manifested tendency 
towards anti-immigration electoral populism 
within the broad spectrum of European far 
right parties. The BNP, under the leadership 
of Nick Griffin, has been busy concealing its 
Nazi past in order to follow this approach. By 
and large the left has failed to recognise or 
react to this strategic turn, preferring to stick 
to what it views as tried and tested methods 
of work. 

However, recognising its significance, com¬ 
rade Williamson criticises elements on the left 
that think in slogans without putting much 
thought into the politics behind them. In do¬ 
ing this he is undoubtedly making a valuable 
point. Simplistic denunciation of ‘the Nazis’ 
has clearly failed in instances such as Burn¬ 
ley. He cites the Socialist Workers Party’s blind 
sloganeering. For him, “It is not enough to 
wave a placard saying ‘Asylum-seekers wel¬ 
come here’, when the experience of many 
would suggest otherwise.” It is true that the 
slogan is not a reflection of the views of most 
working class people, but that, in itself, does 
not necessarily devalue its worth. The prob¬ 
lem is that the slogan does not begin to ad¬ 
dress the question of why this is not the reality. 


It does not challenge people’s ideas, but rather 
wags a finger at them. Thus, rather than open¬ 
ing a dialogue with those who are hostile to 
asylum-seekers, it forecloses one. 

Limitations of this kind plague the article. 
While recognising, correctly, that support for 
the far right arises from material deprivation 
and alienation, he initially seems to suggest 
that the best way we can combat this is to 
put forward some sort of municipal social¬ 
ism as an alternative. The left, he argues, 
should “cost out how much we need to deal 
with this situation and where that money will 
come from”. Asking how many asylum-seek¬ 
ers “a country like Scotland can reasonably 
provide with decent homes, health, educa¬ 
tion, jobs and so on” was the logical conclu¬ 
sion of this rather dangerous line of thought. 
Needless to say, this implies that at some 
point comrade Williamson envisages a situ¬ 
ation where Scotland must close its doors - 
the free movement of people will be just too 
expensive. 

In the May 24 edition of SSV comrade Wil¬ 
liamson, suitably chastened by several criti¬ 
cisms, including in the letters column of the 
same edition, changed tack somewhat. He had 
been “playing devil’s advocate” all along and 
had “screwed up”. Comrade Williamson drew 
back from his previous line, albeit in something 
of a cack-handed manner. He was totally op¬ 
posed to the idea that “there is not the finite 
facilities to provide every person in this coun¬ 
try - native or recently arrived - with a good 
home and a decent standard of living”, al¬ 
though “liberating and allocating those re¬ 
sources is another matter”. However, it was 
left to Jo Harvie, also writing in the May 24 
edition of the Voice, to make the obvious point: 
the question of ‘How many?’ simply should 
not even arise. 

It is not hard to pinpoint the unnamed tar¬ 
get of comrade Williamson’s critique. It is 
clearly the Anti-Nazi League, the anti-fascist 
‘united front’ of the SWP and its Scottish 
offshoot, the SSP’s Socialist Worker platform. 
Indeed, this is not the first time that the ANL 
has been the cause of controversy within the 
ranks of the SSP. Differences between the lead¬ 
ership and the SW platform flared up when 
the latter decided to relaunch the ANL in Scot¬ 
land last year - without first discussing the 
question within the SSP or involving the party 
in any way. The SW platform was severely 
reprimanded. 

However, the SSP conference earlier this 
year marked a decisive shift on the part of 
the International Socialist Movement-domi¬ 
nated executive. Previously hostile to partici¬ 
pation in the ANL and keen to chart an 
independent course for the SSP, the leader¬ 
ship adopted to a more accommodating 
stance towards the SW platform. Neverthe¬ 
less, the executive proposal to affiliate the 


SSP to the ANL provoked heated exchanges 
at conference. 

In a way the ANL is something of a soft 
target, given that it is currently the organisa¬ 
tional representation of just about everything 
that is wrong with ‘anti-fascism’, as currently 
conceived by the left. Among other faults its 
reactive strategy - attempting to knock the 
BNP on the head whenever and wherever it 
manages to claw its way to the surface - is fun¬ 
damentally flawed and ineffective. When the 
BNP is on the verge of the sort of break¬ 
through - for example, the election of council¬ 
lors - which is sufficient to get the ANL to flood 
the area, it is likely to have secured some kind 
of mass base within the local community al¬ 
ready. More to the point, the BNP sets the 
agenda. 

Waving lollipops is actually a poor substi¬ 
tute for the much more difficult - but reward¬ 
ing - job of building a working class party - 
only possible around a programme that dif¬ 
ferentiates us not only from the Tories and 
Liberals but Labourism too. The ANL’s mes¬ 
sage of ‘Don’t vote Nazi' amounts to a call to 
vote for existing parties: ie, the parties of 
Duncan Smith and Blair. 

Charlotte Ahmed, a leading member of the 
SW platform and ANL activist, is thus right 
to point to the need to build the SSP “as a 
party rooted in every area that fights on every 
front” (SSV May 24). The SSP has a history 
of modest success in fighting xenophobia. 
In Sighthill, Glasgow, it took the lead in initi¬ 
ating a broad campaign against poverty and 
racism. However, if the SSP (and indeed the 
Socialist Alliance) becomes an organisation 
that fights on every front, then it begs the 
question of what the point of the ANL’s ex¬ 
istence is in the first place. It is not the broad 
organisation that its proponents rather wish¬ 
fully claim it to be. In reality it is controlled 
by and almost entirely consists of SWP com¬ 
rades. 

In response to Williamson, comrade Ahmed 
correctly flagged up the “socialist principle” 
of opposition to all immigration controls. This 
demand should not be forgotten or down¬ 
played. It is not something that can only be 
achieved after socialist revolution: it is a de¬ 
mand which can theoretically be met under 
capitalism - although of course its very logic 
- challenging the right of bourgeois states to 
control the flow of labour in the interests of 
capital - would call into question the system 
itself. 

Hopefully comrade Williamson’s controver¬ 
sial remarks will provoke some serious rethink¬ 
ing on the part of the left - and not just in 
Scotland. Anti-fascist work is, or at least 
ought to be, integral to the socialist task of 
fighting for a revolutionary programme • 

Sarah MacDonald 
and Janies Mallory 
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Jack Conrad 


■ Which road? 
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The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory govern¬ 
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SELF-HELP 

Dysfunctional system 


With socialism no longer appearing a viable alternative, 
many place their hopes in an ‘internal revolution of the 
self’. Liz Hoskings looks at the ‘recovery movement’ 


G reens and ageing hippies are 
fond of quoting the maxim that 
in order to change the world we 
must begin with ourselves. While I do 
not dispute the necessity of being kind 
to our fellows, self-awareness can easily 
transform into self-obsession. 

Helen Fielding satirised the self-help 
culture in her best-selling novel, Bridget 
Jones's diary , the story of a neurotic, sin¬ 
gle, urbanite middle class 30-something, 
which was shortly thereafter transformed 
into the blockbuster movie starring 
American actress Renee Zwelleger and 
the not so appealing (at least not in my 
opinion! ) Hugh Grant. Those of us fe¬ 
males who are familiar with Fielding’s 
character will no doubt find aspects of it 
that we can relate to, living in the age that 
we do. I must confess myself that a few 
self-help books stock my shelf! But if one 
reads Fielding’s novels one cannot help 
but wonder how much of this so-called 
therapy is actually helping the novel’s 
character (or otherwise feeding her neu¬ 
rosis). 

Stemming partly from the self-aware¬ 
ness movement begun by the new left in 
the 60s. the ‘recovery movement’ gained 
popularity in the United States, and sub¬ 
sequently western Europe, in the 1980s. 
Thus begun the consumer paradise of 
self-help books satirised by Fielding. 
One could walk into a high street book¬ 
shop and find a DIY cure on almost any 
neurosis. Psychotherapy (the benefits of 
which have been questioned within the 
medical establishment) was en vogue. 
Along with this came a belief in repressed 
memory syndrome - events from one’s 
childhood that are too painful to remem¬ 
ber are pushed into the unconscious and 
forgotten. This idea has now largely been 
debunked within the medical profession. 
‘Repressed memories’ that have been 
brought up by patients during analysis 
have more often been products of their 
imagination, induced by suggestions by 
the therapist, rather than fact. 

Elements within the feminist move¬ 
ment unfortunately encouraged this phe¬ 
nomenon by portraying not only 
children, but also women, as helpless 
victims. Some even naively believed it to 
be the beginning of the break-up of the 
oppressive patriarchal family structure. 
The recovery movement fuelled the vic¬ 
tim culture with its subjectivism. On a well 
known US talk show a woman remarked 
that a father yelling at his daughter was 
not the equivalent of him raping her. She 
was booed by the audience and asked 
how she dared judge another’s pain. 
While it may be true that some of us are 
indeed thicker-skinned than others, to 
equate verbal abuse with rape is clearly 
absurd. Yet self-help gums encourage 
this attitude. As one well-meaning writer 
put it, “If it felt abusive to you, it was 
abusive.” End of story. According to 
these gums, we are not adults, but ‘adult 
children’, carrying within us an inner child 
needing the nurture that we lacked in our 
early years. 

While I realise that there is no such 
thing as the ideal childhood or the ideal 
parent, and we should indeed come to 
terms with our ‘demons’, we can - we 
should - be sceptical about the merits of 
the recovery movement. For one, it vir¬ 
tually excludes those of us who are athe¬ 
ists or agnostics as its overtones are 
clearly religious. It largely based itself on 
the ‘12 steps’ of Alcoholics Anonymous. 
The first step is an acknowledgement of 
our ‘‘powerlessness over our compul¬ 
sive behaviours”. The second step is the 
recognition that only putting ourselves 
at the mercy of a ‘higher power’ will re¬ 
store us to sanity. Most of the remaining 
10 steps involve god to some degree or 
another. 

Much has been said in the mainstream 


press about the supposed success of Al¬ 
coholics Anonymous, a fellowship that 
was started by evangelical Christians. 
Yet, as the US left liberal Wendy Kaminer 
pointed out in her book Sleeping with 
extra-terrestrials, it is a success that is 
impossible to verify due to its anonym¬ 
ity. It cannot take into account the peo¬ 
ple who attend one meeting and do not 
return due to their disbelief in a higher 
power of any kind. She also pointed out 
that the freedom of religion enshrined in 
the US bill of rights not only means the 
freedom to worship as one chooses, but 
also the right for one not to worship. This 
freedom, she said, should surely extend 
to residents of US alcohol and drug treat¬ 
ment centres, funded by the state. Yet the 
medical profession has the tendency to 
push 12-step programmes onto recover¬ 
ing drug addicts and alcoholics, and 
they are enshrined within the harsh re¬ 
gimes existing in treatment centres. With 
addiction and the social problems it cre¬ 
ates there is a tendency to adopt the at¬ 
titude, ‘If it works, it works - never mind 
the rights of the individual’. The meth¬ 
od’s actual success in practice, leaving 
aside the propaganda, is highly debat¬ 
able. 

The victim culture prevalent in the 80s 
was partly fuelled by the neoliberal eco¬ 
nomic policies. When the individual is en¬ 
slaved to the blind laws of the market, 
feelings of alienation are only too com¬ 
mon, especially during times of insecu¬ 
rity. 

In 1930s Germany it was far easier for 
the resentful petty bourgeoisie to find a 
scapegoat (the jew) rather than turn 
against the capitalist system itself. The 
situation was not helped by the inad¬ 
equate policies of the left, which provided 
the only credible alternative to fascism. 
Clearly the situation in 1980s Britain and 
the US differed greatly from that of 1930s 
Germany. But prior to Thatcher’s electoral 
landslide the nation was unstable and the 
far right was on the rise. 

During the 80s, despite the boom, 
Thatcher’s neoliberal policies also 
brought about economic insecurity 
among large sections of the population. 
The left was weak. Welfare and other 
public services were gradually being 
eroded, and unemployment was at an- 
all time high. No doubt many people felt 
extremely alienated, and looked for solu¬ 
tions to their problems. Addiction was 
one way of coping; religion was another, 
both mainstream and cult. Another way 
was to find a scapegoat, which the recov¬ 
ery movement provided. It was not the 
system that caused this mass alienation, 
but rather it was our repressed feelings 
carried over from childhood. Our dys¬ 
functional families, not the system, were 
to blame. The salvation was to be found 
in therapy: only in recovery could we 
atone for the original sin of our patents. 
Recovery promised eternal happiness 
and bliss, along with a discovery of god. 
I attended a 12-step group and one of its 
promises was that fear of economic in¬ 
security would be left behind. If the revo¬ 
lution comes tomorrow, maybe! 

It is quite ironic that the recovery 
movement, which has roots in the 1960s 
new left and feminist movements, implic¬ 
itly teaches us that economics and poli¬ 
tics are, to put it bluntly, none of our 
business and have no bearing on our 
emotional and mental states. We shall see 
later how the self-awareness pro¬ 


grammes of the new left ceased to be a 
challenge to the establishment and 
turned into one of its tools. But the main 
problems that are addressed by the re¬ 
covery movement - namely, bouts of 
depression, loneliness, emptiness, inse¬ 
curity, low self-esteem and alienation - 
cannot be unrelated to the economic 
system that shapes our lives. 

Although psychology as we know it 
did not exist at the time of Karl Marx, he 
could nonetheless see that the capitalist 
system would bring about alienation in 
the human psyche. In fact, the world we 
live in today resembles the world of capi¬ 
tal described by Marx over 100 years ago 
more than it did in his lifetime. Neither 
were Marx and Engels indifferent to the 
oppressive structure of the patriarchal, 
nuclear family. In his Origin of the fam¬ 
ily, private property and the state Engels 
empathetically described its oppression 
of women and children. Under capitalism, 
all families are, to a degree, dysfunctional. 
Society itself is dysfunctional, and will 
be up until the day the irrational eco¬ 
nomic system we live under is abolished. 
As Engels envisaged, with the withering 
away of the state should also come the 
wane of the nuclear family that is an es¬ 
sential part of capitalist society. 

This does not mean I am slipping into 
moral relativism. Shouting at a child 
clearly is not in the same category as 
sexual molestation or a severe beating. 
And the recovery gums are right when 
they point out that problems such as 
addiction or neurosis in a family cause it 
to be more destructive than it would be 
without these problems. And neither do 
I dispute the fact that the family does 
shape much of our character: indeed our 
parents are the first figures of authority 
we look to. If we had abusive childhoods, 
then it is likely we will be more suscepti¬ 
ble to neurosis. 

What I do dispute is the subjectivity 
of the recovery movement, its religious 
overtones and its indifference to the so¬ 
cial sphere around us. The nuclear fam¬ 
ily is not an isolated unit, but is part of an 
entire and complex social system. The 
family is also shaped by the social con¬ 
ditions surrounding it. Yet these are is¬ 
sues that the recovery movement does 
not address, and rarely do individual 
therapists. 

Only a couple of practitioners at¬ 
tempted to combine psychoanalysis 
with Marxism. One was Wilhelm Reich 
and another was the German emigre 
writer, Erich Fromm. In his book Fear of 
freedom, Fromm put together a detailed 
study of the authoritarian character and 
the psychology of fascism. This was 
followed by The sane society, in which 
he studied mass psychology under the 
capitalist system and the condition of 
alienation. Fromm pointed out that the 
prevalent culture itself provides anti¬ 
dotes to this condition (ie, consumer¬ 
ism, Hollywood movies, nightclubs, 
etc). Neurosis usually occurs in indi¬ 
viduals in whom the antidote fails to do 
the trick, he claimed. 

Wilhelm Reich, as well as writing his 
well known work The mass psychology 
of fascism, focused a lot of his studies on 
the sexual revolution and its necessary 
intertwinement with the social one. He 
found himself and odds not only with the 
Stalinist Communist Party of Germany, 
which found his sexual studies a liabil¬ 
ity, but also with the International Psy¬ 


choanalytic Association, which decided 
to expel him due to his beliefs. 

Freudian psychoanalysis is a method 
that has long been debated among those 
in the medical profession. It has been 
questioned and modified by various 
practitioners, and has also been subject 
to abuse by certain institutions. Chan¬ 
nel Four not long ago did a series of docu¬ 
mentaries examining its use by the US 
state in order to influence public opinion. 
One example was the anti-connnunist 
propaganda of the McCarthy years. 

The 1960s saw a resurgence of new 
left radicalism and a growing peace 
movement. Many young radicals were 
drawn to the works of Reich and his 
ideas of sexual liberation. However, af¬ 
ter the failure of the ‘hippie revolution', 
the movement naturally became more 
inward-looking, choosing to separate it¬ 
self off from capitalist society - dropping 
out of consumer culture - instead of tak¬ 
ing it on. The corporations were con¬ 
cerned by this, so they brought in teams 
of advisors who recommended promot¬ 
ing lifestyles and fashion as establish¬ 
ing ‘identity’. 

By the late 70s these movements - the 
hippies, peaceniks and new left - came 
to the conclusion that it was pointless 
directly challenging the system. The way 
forward was to have an ‘internal revolu¬ 
tion’ within the self. This ‘revolution’ 
contributed to the recovery movement 
described earlier. 

The establishment was not slow to pick 
up on this. Opinion pollsters were soon 
brought in. and psychoanalytic methods 
were used to establish a ‘personality 
type’, into which most of the 60s era radi¬ 
cals fitted. Ronald Reagan’s election cam¬ 
paign targeted those people, with 
libertarian rhetoric promising to ‘get gov¬ 
ernment off the backs of the people’, pro¬ 
moting self-help and esteem. As with 
Thatcherism in Britain, ‘Reaganomics’ 
did not in fact reduce the power of the 
state, but rather made it stronger. Neo¬ 
liberal policies were accompanied by a 
new round of anti-Soviet hysteria and 
higher military spending. This was com¬ 
monly nicknamed in the US ‘Cold War 

n’. 

By 1989, due to pressure from these 
cold war warriors, capitalist restoration 
had already begun in parts of the So¬ 
viet bloc. By 1991 the Soviet Union was 
dead. Francis Fukuyama triumphantly 
proclaimed the “end of history”. These 
events were cheered not only by the 
conservative bourgeoisie, but also left 
liberals, social democrats and even 
some Trotskyists. George Bush senior 
declared a ‘new world order’ of peace 
and cooperation, which began, in 
Orwellian fashion, with a military as¬ 
sault on Iraq. The left was even more 
confused and fragmented than before. 
To the working class socialism no longer 
seemed a viable alternative, which al¬ 
lowed welfare benefits to be further 
eroded, with little resistance. 

The 1990s saw the ascendance of 
postmodernism, where all is relative. 
Postmodernism cannot be easily defined 
due to its fragmented nature. But, 
broadly speaking, its main characteristics 
seem to be an emphasis on subjectivity 
(a feature it shares with the recovery and 
new age movements), the dismissal of 
any ultimate reality or truth, and a rejec¬ 
tion of seeing history in terms of any 
grand narrative. 


Postmodernism is a broad church 
aimed at a variety of dissatisfied intellec¬ 
tuals. If you are unclear about your phi¬ 
losophy, you can easily claim to be a 
postmodernist and no one can dispute 
that. Although postmodernism contains 
much critical philosophy, which is always 
a healthy thing, its relativism and subjec¬ 
tivism prevent it from mounting any seri¬ 
ous challenge to the status quo. 

Another trend within the last 10 years 
has been the advent of new age religions, 
which have fitted well into the self-help 
culture and recovery movement. Self-help 
books usually appear beside the new age 
section, under one big umbrella named 
‘Mind, body, and spirit’. New age is not 
one religion: like postmodernism it en¬ 
compasses many beliefs. A new age fol¬ 
lower would find no problem attending a 
12-step meeting, for instance, as the 
‘higher power’ could be Jesus, Buddha, 
the mother goddess or whoever! New age 
is a perfect movement for a consumer 
society. You need not go on long retreats 
and learn meditation techniques from 
monks; all you need to do is visit your 
high street bookstore and choose your 
preferred method of self-awareness. 
Gods these days are for sale like almost 
everything else. 

Unlike traditional religion, new age 
has no ultimate reality, and its main em¬ 
phasis is on subjectivity (all paths lead 
to god). Many psychiatrists and psy¬ 
chotherapists are new age followers or 
gums themselves, and some have writ¬ 
ten bestsellers. M Scott Peck and Betty 
Shine are two names that spring to mind. 
As psychoanalysis is not an established 
science, the subjectivity of new age may 
possibly appeal to them for this reason. 
They may also have found its methods 
helpful in managing certain neurosis. 
There is also a new age version of femi¬ 
nism that enshrines so-called female 
values, such as intuition and emotion, 
and scorns so-called male values, such 
as rationalism and analysis. 

The new age and recovery move¬ 
ments, which are both subjective and in¬ 
dividualistic, can easily merge into one 
another. Both are inward-looking and pre¬ 
occupied with bolstering self-esteem. 
With a tendency to treat one’s social sur¬ 
roundings and objective conditions as 
irrelevant, the promise of this new religion 
is that by finding the right attitude and 
the ‘spiritual rebirth’ one can magically 
transform one’s life and find everlasting 
success and happiness. This promise 
can also extend to the economic realm, 
as there are several self-help gurus out 
there who publish books on ‘how to get 
rich’, ‘how to climb the corporate ladder’, 
etc. 

Generally speaking then, this trend is 
largely asocial and apolitical - convenient 
at a time when political apathy is at an-all 
time high. While we do have a resistance 
movement among the anarchistic, anti¬ 
capitalist youth, that movement also has 
a postmodernist side which prides itself 
on being disorganised and fragmented. 
It lacks the cohesion and purpose of the 
1968 movement that some ageing radicals 
are keen on comparing it with. 

So what hope is there then? My main 
purpose in writing this essay has not 
been to debunk religiously orientated 
programmes that may help severely al¬ 
ienated individuals in regaining their 
sense of identity. It is my view that one 
can find a sense of purpose (which is 
something that religion can also give) not 
in retreating from the world and looking 
inward, but by looking outward and seek¬ 
ing to change it. 

To challenge capitalism and the aliena¬ 
tion and neurosis it inevitably brings we 
need a cohesive movement that looks at 
the world objectively in order to begin to 
change it • 
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REVIEW 


Sound and mvsterv 


T here are many of us on the revolution¬ 
ary left who know John Berger in at least 
one of his incarnations. He is at once an 
art critic, novelist, philosopher, artist, poet, 
Marxist - or, as Berger himself would have it, 
storyteller. He is also an enigma. 

Bom in London in 1926, he was led towards 
Marxism because of his experience at a “to¬ 
talitarian” prep school and his first glimpses 
of working class solidarity in the army at the 
close of World War II. As an art critic at the 
New Statesman in the 1950s, he was widely 
regarded as the bete noire of the art estab¬ 
lishment. He was the leading critic of an ab¬ 
stract expressionism which, he argued, was 
deeply anti-humanist and one of the major cul¬ 
tural components of American cold war ide¬ 
ology. 

Amongst other things, Berger’s early nov¬ 
els documented working class experience in 
the 1950s and featured characters based on 
the emigre Marxist intellectuals who had tol¬ 
erated and educated this naive, middle class 
intellectual. His non-fictional documentary 
books and films such as A fortunate man and 
Another way of telling were superb exam¬ 
ples of how we understand seeing and sto¬ 
rytelling from a deeply humanistic, Marxist 
position. Moving to France in the early 
1970s. he began to write his masterpiece, the 
trilogy Into their labours - a massive fictional 
account of the historical elimination of peas¬ 
ant experience. He is still writing and produc¬ 
ing profoundly beautiful work. 

Yet Berger’s work is highly contradictory. 
His early Labour Monthly articles, his politi¬ 
cally engaged novels, his financial support for 
the revolutionary movement and his active 
exposition of Marxist philosophy mark Berger 
as a theorist of some substance. My own as¬ 
sessment of him is that he is possibly the fin¬ 
est Marxist writer on art in the 20th century. 
However, since the late 1960s Berger has re¬ 
treated from any substantial role in the British 
communist movement to live an isolated ex¬ 
istence in the French Alps. He continues to 
write and still considers himself to be a Marx¬ 
ist, but his work has redemptive qualities rather 
closer to biblical messianism than to the Marx 
he still so much admires. 

He is deeply distrusted by some sections 
of the left for what they perceive as his abdi¬ 
cation of the struggle and his descent, as they 
see it, into ponderous, opaque mysticism. We 
cannot, however, accept this assessment of 
Berger. That very retreat ‘into the watchtower’ 
displays something truly great about Berger. 
As I pointed out recently in Race and Class, 
Berger’s work is attempting not only to rec¬ 
tify Marxist conceptions of the peasantry, as 
they are expressed in Kautsky, Lenin and so 
on; he is also trying to document the histori¬ 
cal elimination of this class in order to under¬ 
stand how capitalism as a social force is to be 
properly resisted. 

This assessment of Berger’s work points 
to something of enduring political signifi¬ 
cance - the capacity of Marxists to under¬ 
stand the nature of historical defeat in the 
20th century and how we orient to that de¬ 
feat without abdicating the historical mission 
of the proletariat to liberate humanity. In his 
own terms this is what Berger is attempting 
to do. He has presented an unflinching ac¬ 
counting of the balance of forces in the last 
century, as witnessed by himself - in art, in 
literature, in revolution. Berger often speaks 
and writes of ‘going closer’ in order to clarify 
and render visible the nature of class experi¬ 
ence in art and in history. It is in that spirit 
that we need to read Berger and critically 
support the kind of philosophical project he 
has sustained for so long. 

The essays under review here are, however, 
problematic. Because of a misunderstanding 
of Berger’s work it is often left to non-Marxist 
writers like Nikos Papastergiadis and Geoff 
Dyer (the editor of this collection) to interpret 
and disseminate. Dyer’s earlier book on 
Berger seems to me to distort the nature of 
Berger’s project and it certainly relegates the 
revolutionary aspect of his work. Berger him¬ 
self is not accountable for his lesser epigones. 


John Berger Selected essays Bloomsbury 2001, pp588, £25 


but non-Marxist readings of his corpus can¬ 
not remain unchallenged. 

Berger is still a revolutionary absolutely 
committed to human liberation, as his recent 
writings on the Zapatista uprising display. His 
work on the photography of resistance of 
Salgado also demonstrates his commitment 
to revolutionary anti-capitalism. The Ameri¬ 
can Marxist, Harvey Kaye, has pointed to 
Berger’s deep affinity with British communist 
historians like Christopher Hill and EP Thomp¬ 
son. This is all downplayed in Dyer’s short 
introduction, where he mystifies Berger’s 
whole project. 

In fact this edition of essays did not really 
need an editor at all - they are simply reprints 
of substantial parts of Berger’s earlier books 
and a couple of more recent pieces. However, 
several key articles are omitted. The editor 
seems to be there not to help us grasp Berger, 
the revolutionary, but to get rid of Berger’s 
best work from the collection. 

Still, in substance, the essays are unparal¬ 
leled in their clarity and commitment and could 
serve as a template for anybody seriously try¬ 
ing to understand art and revolution. In the 
opening pages of the book Berger makes clear 
his project: “There is an absolute incompat¬ 
ibility between ait and private property, or be¬ 
tween art and state property - unless the state 
is a plebeian democracy. Property must be 
destroyed before imagination can develop 
any further.” 

Whether dealing with the greatness of 
Goya, the degeneration of Picasso, or the 
superficiality of abstract expressionism, the 
essays on art in the collection bear witness to 
a kind of anger which makes us look closer 
and not turn away. Where he entwines art and 
politics, such as his essays on Guevara, Serge 
and Zadkine, he beautifully transcends both 
the rigid, destructive dogmatism of socialist 
realism, whilst refusing to accept the rise of 
art which, in being anti-realist, is simply anti¬ 
human. Berger uncovers in the best of these 
essays the mystification of social relations in 
art and uses those ideas as a bridgehead into 
the possible society of the future - where we 
will look back on today's world as dark ages 
bereft of justice, but where people constantly 
resisted. 

I will mention in particular an article which, 
when I first read it, completely changed my 
conception of human liberation. This is the 
essay, ‘Ernst Fischer: a philosopher and 
death’, where Berger recounts the last days 
he spent with the great Austrian Marxist and 
critic. It is a moving testament not only to 
Fischer, but to that generation of revolution¬ 
aries who resisted fascism until it destroyed 
them. In the last moments of Fischer’s life 
Berger looks at his hands - “like the forefeet 
cut off from an animal found dead in the for¬ 
est”. Berger witnesses the death - “I can make 
no sarcophagus carving,” he says. Discus¬ 
sions, in those last days, on Ovid's Meta¬ 
morphosis point to the dialectics of love and 
of history. It is a fine essay, standing as a 
monument to the greatness of our common 
struggles and communist culture. 

Nevertheless there is one aspect of the 
collection which is impossible to justify: the 
editing displays something Berger has con¬ 
sistently fought against - the historical and 
cultural elimination of a class. This is the rea¬ 
son we cannot allow Berger’s project to be 
taken over by those who are not revolution¬ 
aries. 

In 1992 Berger published one of his best 
collections of essays Keeping a rendezvous, 
which for the most part is reprinted here. How¬ 
ever, some of its best revolutionary content 
has been deleted. A poem on the Chilean revo¬ 
lutionary murdered by Pinochet, Orlando 
Letelier, has disappeared, but particularly dif¬ 
ficult to accept is the absence of what I con¬ 
sider Berger’s finest short essay, ‘Miners’. 
This was written to accompany Knud and 



John Berger 


Solwei Stampe’s portraits of British miners. 
The essay is a justification of revolutionary 
violence and an open letter to the British 
working class and revolutionary intellectuals 
everywhere. 

In rectifying this terrible omission I will 
give you an extended quote from it which 
surely demonstrates why a bourgeois pub¬ 
lishing house like Bloomsbury would want 
it suppressed: “When the just cause is de¬ 
feated, when the courageous are humiliated, 
when men proven at pit-bottom and pit-head 
are treated like trash, when nobility is shat 
upon, and the judges in court believe lies, 
and slanderers are paid to slander with sala¬ 
ries which might keep alive the families of a 
dozen miners on strike, when the Goliath 
police with their bloody truncheons find 
themselves not in the dock but on the hon¬ 
ours list, when our past is dishonoured and 
its promises and sacrifices shrugged off with 
ignorant and evil smiles, when whole fami¬ 
lies come to suspect that those who wield 
power are deaf to reason and every plea, and 
that there is no appeal anywhere ... When 
gradually you realise that They are out to 
break you, out to break your inheritance, your 
skills, your communities, your poetry, your 
clubs, your home and, wherever possible, 
your bones too, when finally people realise 
this, they may also hear, striking in their head, 
the hour of assassinations, of justified 
vengeance.” 

This is the Berger it is so important to 
reclaim • 

Martyn Hudson 
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Lifting the lid on MI5 




this programme lacks, among many 
other things, is any rootedness in real 
politics, let alone the reality of intelli¬ 
gence-gathering. To begin with, the 
BBC claimed that the series had been 
devised with the help of “advisers” 
from the security service. On this ba¬ 
sis, its supposed ‘authenticity’ rested. 
The so-called “advisers” turned out to 
be one Nick Day (a former member of 
the Special Boat Squadron - the Royal 
Navy’s equivalent of the SAS). De¬ 
pending on what reports you believe, 
Mr Day served between six months 
and two years in the security service. 
Not a veteran then. Exactly why he and 
the security service parted company is 
a matter for speculation. But he seems 
to be making a reasonable living by 
posing for press photographs and giv¬ 
ing anodyne interviews, when not en¬ 
gaged in his current full-time 
employment as a founder member of 
Diligence, a company involved in “in¬ 
dustrial intelligence-gathering” and 
“risk assessment”, a rather more lucra¬ 
tive assignment than taking home a 
civil servant’s pay. 

Was it perhaps on the strength of 
Day’s ‘expert’ advice that MI5 officers 
apparently have powers of arrest? That 
they carry out murders? 

As regards the former, the answer is 
definitely no, and Mr Day, however 
short his service, cannot but know it. 
Although in many respects the security 
service fills the objective function of a 
secret police, when the time comes to 
nick somebody, that job has to be done 
by the genuine article: ie, the special 
branch, whose main job is to extract a 
confession that can be used in court, 
thus avoiding the necessity of compro¬ 
mising the demands of ‘source protec¬ 
tion’, especially where the source is a 
human agent. The legal admissibility of 
mail or telephone intercepts remains a 
disputed area, so the necessity of get¬ 
ting a ‘cough’ from the suspect remains 
paramount. 

As regards the latter, from everything 
one hears, even the most footling op¬ 
erations such as routine mail and tel¬ 
ephone taps have to vetted by the 
deputy director general of MI5 and then 
receive the approval of the permanent 
secretary at the home office. Construct 
a reasonably plausible case and you’re 
in. But even when it comes to bread and 
butter ‘tech ops’, like bugging some¬ 
one’s house or car, such cases have to 
be given the nod by the service’s legal 
adviser, and it is hard to imagine him or 
her sanctioning anything remotely 
‘criminal’, let alone head jobs, even 
when the target is a particularly vile 
specimen of the racist ultra-right, as was 
the case in episode two of Spooks. 
Depending on your point of view, that 
is either the strength or the weakness 
of the bureaucratic intelligence estab¬ 
lishment. It has rules and it sticks by 
them. 

Of course, one can easily work out 
that the possibility of exploiting grey 
areas is considerable. Tapping the tel¬ 
ephones of MPs is not on. Sir Humphrey 
would never put his signature to such 
a warrant. But if you can make a case 
against a few of the MP’s regular con¬ 
tacts and get a warrant, the effect is 


Spooks BBC 1, 

Mondays, 9pm 


L ong before even a single frame of 
this mind-bendingly absurd se¬ 
ries was broadcast, it was obvi¬ 
ous that it was going to be crap. After 
three episodes, our worst expectations 
have been exceeded. 

All the warning signs were there. The 
stentorian trailers on the Beeb itself, sol¬ 
emnly declaring that Spooks would take 
the lid off the workings of MI5. Some 
chance. The last person to try and do 
that was David Shayler. His case comes 
up at the Old Bailey in a few months 
time. Then there were the billboards that 
mushroomed all over London. And of 
course there were those PR agency puff 
articles that are an answer to any broad¬ 
sheet feature editor’s dream: a few para¬ 
graphs of overblown prose, a big 
picture, and there’s another page filled. 

Staring at us from the newspapers and 
the front cover of Radio Times, our gal¬ 
lant trio of spies from the counter-ter¬ 
rorism section have that deeply serious, 
concentrated look that seems to herald 
the imminent end of a painful period of 
chronic constipation. The real reason for 
their discomfort, however, is that unlike 
us they have read the script. 

In fairness to the writer, Simon Mirren, 
the challenge facing him was formida¬ 
ble. Given that, contrary to popular pre¬ 
conception, intelligence work is 
essentially a bureaucratic task involv¬ 
ing the analysis and collation of an end¬ 
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less stream of information on paper, its 
dramatic potentialities are rather limited. 
Who would want to watch a film about 
Audrey and Margaret sitting in a pokey 
office in Thames House clucking over 
a pile of mail and telephone intercepts? 

It took a literary talent of the first or¬ 
der, in the shape of John le Carre (David 
Cornwell), to make real dramatic art out 
of the world of espionage - and he had 
the advantage of having worked as an 
intelligence officer in bodi the security 
service (MI5) and the secret intelligence 
service (MI6). Cornwell's depiction of 
the labyrinthine hall of mirrors that com¬ 
prised intelligence and counter-intelli¬ 
gence in the Soviet era will never be 
surpassed because it was rooted in the 


contemporary political reality of the cold 
war and in a question that obsessed his 
generation: what could possibly moti¬ 
vate men of high intelligence and edu¬ 
cation from a privileged background in 
the bourgeoisie to become communists 
and betray their country by serving Sta¬ 
lin’s Russia? 

By the 1970s, many of those who had 
been Oxbridge undergraduate contem¬ 
poraries - not to say good friends - of 
Burgess, Maclean, Philby, Blunt, 
Caimcross et al were effectively running 
the country, and a whole section of MI5 
was working flat out investigating them. 
As we now know, MI5 was itself per¬ 
meated by an atmosphere of intense 
suspicion verging on paranoia, in which 
the likes of former director 
general Sir Roger Hollis, 
along with other senior of¬ 
ficers, were investigated 
and ultimately interrogated as possible 
Soviet ‘moles’. Cornwell’s greatest 
strength was that of conveying all the 
personal and political tensions, the 
complexities and profound ambiguities 
of this period in such works as Tinker, 
Tailor Soldier, Spy (1974). 

If I praise Cornwell, it is certainly not 
on account of his politics, which are de¬ 
cidedly anti-communist - the de¬ 
nouement of Tinker, Tailor, for 
example is a disappointingly 
stock piece of anti-Soviet deni¬ 
gration. Can Bill Haydon really 
have been just a narcissistic, in¬ 
verted snob with a loathing 
for Americans? Confronted 
by the bipolar ideological re¬ 
alities of the cold war, 
Haydon found himself fight¬ 
ing on what he saw as the 
wrong side. He had to make a 
choice and he did so. He chose 
the USSR, warts and all, rather 
than US imperialism. Third 
campism was not a realistic op¬ 
tion. Not when you are in the 
secret service. 

For all its political faults, here 
was a new genre of spy fic¬ 
tion that actually grappled 
(even if, in the end. one- 
sidedly) with a complex po¬ 
litical reality. The character 
of George Smiley - old, 
portly, bespectacled, 
heavily burdened by the 
anxiety and self-doubt 
arising from personal and 
professional betrayal - is 
a masterpiece: the very 
antithesis of anything we 
find in Spooks. 

That is the point. What 


Spooks: 

http://www.bbc.co.uk/drama/spooks/ 

MI5: 

http://www.thameshouse.net 

James Bond: 

http://www.jamesbond.com 
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much the same. Similarly, in the bad old 
days of the cold war, from what we hear, 
almost anyone could fit into the ‘record¬ 
ing category’ of a communist sympa¬ 
thiser: Jack Straw, Patricia Hewitt, Harriet 
Harman and more besides - a good 
number of the impeccably rightwing and 
patriotic cabinet ministers who now sit 
round Tony Blair’s table each Thursday 
morning have bulky files tucked away 
somewhere in Thames House. 

Warrants, red tape, bureaucracy - 
here is where Spooks, given its param¬ 
eters, chooses to part company with 
reality and in the process become a 21st 
century equivalent of The Avengers, 
The Protectors or Jason King. Apolo¬ 
gies to younger readers for referring to 
programmes of which they have prob¬ 
ably never heard. 

Take the latest episode, an obvious 
rip-off of the 1980 siege of the Iranian 
embassy. This time it is Kurdish ‘terror¬ 
ists' who occupy the Turkish diplomatic 
premises, and it so happens that one of 
our Spooks triumvirate of heroes is in 
there at the time. Having acquired a de¬ 
cidedly dodgy Turkish travel agent 
(who even bursts into tears when the 
‘terrorists’ merely ask him his name) as 
cover for her penetration, ‘our’ Zoe 
begins by doing a spot of lock-picking 
and planting what looks like a listening 
device. 

Faced with the incriminating contents 
of her handbag, and the prospect that a 
good old diplomatic protection force 
policeman might be shot, our heroine 
confesses that she is a member of “her 
majesty’s secret service’’. Someone re¬ 
portedly did that at a royal garden party 
once, when introduced to the queen, 
and her majesty was not amused. That 
was in the days when MI6 did not offi¬ 
cially exist. 

Inevitably, all ends well, but in the 
meantime, in a subplot of truly bathetic 
absurdity, a renegade intelligence of¬ 
ficer, Johnny Marks - maybe just an 
agent, the distinction is not made clear 
- has kidnapped the daughter of a sub¬ 
urban banker, who, poor man, just hap¬ 
pens to be able to access the direct debit 
payment records of every single agent 
employed by both MI5 and MI6. In the 
brave new world of 21st century 
Spooks nothing so crude as used £20 
notes ever change hands; everything 
is done electronically, so the prospects 
of a wonying security breach are con¬ 
siderable. As department head Harry 
Pearce puts it, rather understatingly in 
fact, “this could be the biggest security 
threat this country has faced in years”. 
Indeed, Harry. Wouldn’t we all like to 
know the names of those who are serv¬ 
ing ‘our’ country in this capacity? If 
only the secret services were quite as 
stupid and inept as Spooks inadvert¬ 
ently makes them look, we would all be 
a lot happier. 

With its Batman dialogue and plot 
lines, and its chief characters who can 
only manage two facial expressions - 
morose, and really morose - Spooks 
ought to carry more than the warning 
that it “contains strong language”. 
Maybe the Radio Times should con¬ 
sider adding the phrase “it is also a to¬ 
tal crock of unadulterated shite”? 

The response from viewers has been 
mixed. On the one hand, some took ex¬ 
ception to the vivid and totally gratui¬ 
tous violence. Was it really necessary 
for MI5’s admittedly clueless Helen to 
be immersed in an industrial deep-fat 
fryer before the BNP clones shot her 
last week? On the other hand, accord¬ 
ing to other reports, MI5’s website 
(htttp://www.mi5.gov.uk) - you really 
ought to take a look at it - has been be¬ 
sieged by hundreds of would-be re¬ 
cruits. Quite whether the security 
service would be interested in acquir¬ 
ing the skills of these sad and lonely 
one-handed typists is another question. 

Rightly embarrassed by its claims of 
‘authenticity’ for the series, the Beeb last 
weekend got round to admitting that 
“while clearly intended to be set in MI5, 
[Spooks] was meant to be fictional, in 
the same way that Inspector Morse, 


while set in Oxford, was not intended to 
be a completely accurate portrayal of the 
Thames Valley police force” {The Sun¬ 
day Telegraph May 26). Quite so. 

But if you want to understand what 
MI5 stands for today, then study its 
“statement of purpose and values”. In 
the wake of the self-destruction of the 
USSR and the collapse of official com¬ 
munism. MI5 lost much of its raison 
d’etre. Whole swathes of what used to 
be called the K (counter-espionage) and 
F (counter-subversion) branches be¬ 
came effectively redundant. The then 
head of the service. Dame Stella 
Rimington, sought to shore up her dwin¬ 
dling empire by telling us that a full 25% 
of the security service’s resources were 
devoted to countering the threat from 
the Provisional IRA. That too has dis¬ 
appeared. 

So what now? “National security”, as 
defined by Clem Attlee’s post-war char¬ 
ter for the security service, focused on 
counter-espionage (a perennial target) 
and ‘counter-subversion’: ie, thwarting 
the efforts of communists in particular, 
the trade unions and the working class 
in general in their stiuggles against capi¬ 
tal. Counter-terrorism, especially in the 
wake of September 11, now constitutes 
the bedrock of MI5’s claim to relevance, 
and with it all the money, resources and 
political clout that this covert organ of 
the state can draw upon. 

However, just in case, the service’s 
statement of values includes a reference 
not just to “national security”, but to 
the “economic well-being” of the coun¬ 
try. That category includes just about 
everything, and neatly gives MI5 carte 
blanche for spying on every form of or¬ 
ganised working class activity - a much 
broader scope than it enjoyed under its 
previous charter. In the current period 
of reaction, the service probably de¬ 
votes little effort to the investigation of 
people like us, but that is no excuse for 
complacency or weak security. 

As communists and revolutionaries, 
we take a keen interest in all the activi¬ 
ties of the security and intelligence serv¬ 
ices - for the obvious reason that they 
constitute not just an undemocratic, but 
an flnh-democratic bulwark of the bour¬ 
geois state, working in secret and no- 
tionally ‘accountable’ to a tame 
committee of parliamentary stooges. In 
this sense, we confront one another as 
enemies, because while we dedicate 
ourselves to the revolutionary over¬ 
throw of the existing conditions of capi¬ 
talist enslavement, with everything that 
means for the plight of the vast major¬ 
ity of our people, their only object is to 
protect and secure the interests of the 
ruling class. Forget Spooks with its ul¬ 
timately anodyne message that we are 
all on the same side against a common 
enemy. 

The enemy of the working class is 
capitalism - yesterday, today and tomor¬ 
row and for as long as this rotten sys¬ 
tem lasts; and it staunchest proponents 
will always be found in the ranks of the 
‘defenders of the realm’* 

Michael Malkin 


Call for Socialist 
Alliance paper 

An appeal for a regular Socialist Alliance 
newspaper has been launched by three 
leading members, Dave Church, Marcus 
Strom and Martin Thomas. To add your 
name to the appeal please email your 
support to: marcus.strom@ntlworld.com 


We, the undersigned, believe that the Socialist Alliance must 
launch a regular, campaigning newspaper as an urgent priority. 
This publication should: 

• Fight to build the agreed actions of the Socialist Alliance, main¬ 
tain our public profile between elections and give news, analy¬ 
sis and practical guidance to our activists on the ground. 

• Reflect the diversity of views in our alliance. A Socialist Alliance 
paper must have space for the open exchange of ideas, for com¬ 
radely polemic and the presentation of minority views. Wherever 
possible, we should afford the right of reply in our paper. 

• Strike a balance between agitation and propaganda in its pages. 
Working class readers should not be patronised or talked down 
to. Our paper must carry longer theoretical pieces, as well as 
snappy, factual, socialist reportage. 

If the majority of the SA continues to block an official publica¬ 
tion, the minority should fight for the launch of an unofficial pa¬ 
per. 


Dave Church 

Marcus Strom (chair, London 
Socialist Alliance; executive 
committee) 

Martin Thomas (executive 
committee) 

John Bridge (Camden) 

James Bull (Teesside) 

Janine Booth (Hackney) 

Alison Brown (Sheffield) 

Matthew Caygill (Leeds) 

Ja ne Cla rke (Bedfordshi re) 

Steve Cooke 

Lawrie Coombs (Teesside) 

Chris Croome 

Ian Donovan (Southwark) 

Laura Duval (Bedfordshire) 

Pete Edwards (Bedfordshire) 

Mark Ferguson (Bedfordshire) 

Alf Filer (Brent) 

Janice Fowler 

Steve Freeman (Bedfordshire) 
Ray Gaston (Leeds steering 
committee) 

Darrell Goodliffe (Cambridgeshire) 
Andy Gunton (Streatham) 

Chris Jones (chair, Merseyside) 
Eryk Karas (Bedfordshire) 


Sarah Lawlor (Bedfordshire) 

Terry Liddle (treasurer, Greenwich) 
Lesley Mahmood (executive 
committee, coordinator 
Merseyside) 

Anne Me Shane (chair, Hackney) 
Sam Metcalf (Nottingham) 
Duncan Morrison (Lewisham) 
Harry Nugent (Bedfordshire) 

Dave Osier (Islington) 

Dave Parks (Exeter) 

Harry Paterson (Nottinghamshire) 
Mike Perkins (Southampton) 
Peter Pierce (Greenwich) 

Phil Pope (Southampton) 

Charlie Pottins (Brent) 

Peter Radcliff (Nottingham) 

Lee Rock (Waltham Forest) 

Mike Rowley (Oxford) 

Geoff Smith (South Birmingham) 
Alan Stevens (chair, Greenwich) 
Danny Thompson (Bedfordshire) 
Steve Turner (Bedfordshire) 
GeoffWexler 

Paul Willoughby (East Kent) 
JayWoolrich 

Patrick Yarker(Norfolkand 
Norwich) 


What we 
fight for 

• Our central aim is to reforge the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 
Without this Party the working class 
is nothing; with it, it is everything. 

• The Communist Party serves the 
interests of the working class. We 
fight all forms of opportunism and 
revisionism in the workers’ move¬ 
ment because they endanger those 
interests. We insist on open ideologi¬ 
cal struggle in order to fight out the 
correct way forward for our class. 

• Marxism-Leninism is powerful be¬ 
cause it is true. Communists relate 
theory to practice. We are material¬ 
ists; we hold that ideas are deter¬ 
mined by social reality and not the 
other way round. 

• We believe in the highest level of 
unity among workers. We fight for 
the unity of the working class of all 
countries and subordinate the 
struggle in Britain to the world revo¬ 
lution itself. The liberation of human¬ 
ity can only be achieved through 
world communism. 

• The working class in Britain needs 
to strike as a fist. This means all com¬ 
munists should be organised into a 
single Party. We oppose all forms of 
separatism, which weakens our 
class. 

• Socialism can never come through 
parliament. The capitalist class will 
never peacefully allow their system 
to be abolished. Socialism will only 
succeed through working class 
revolution and the replacement of the 
dictatorship of the capitalists with 
the dictatorship of the working 
class. Socialism lays the basis for the 
conscious planning of human af¬ 
fairs: ie, communism. 

• We support the right of nations to 
self-determination, hi Britain today 
this means the struggle for Irish free¬ 
dom should be given full support by 
the British working class. 

• Communists are champions of the 
oppressed. We fight for the libera¬ 
tion of women, the ending of racism, 
bigotry and all other fomis of chau¬ 
vinism. Oppression is a direct result 
of class society and will only finally 
be eradicated by the ending of class 
society. 

• War and peace, pollution and the 
environment are class questions. No 
solution to the world’s problems can 
be found within capitalism. Its cease¬ 
less drive for profit puts the world 
at risk. The future of humanity de¬ 
pends on the triumph of commu¬ 
nism. 

• We urge all who accept these prin¬ 
ciples to join us. A Communist Party 
Supporter reads and fights to build 
the circulation of the Party’s pub¬ 
lications; contributes regularly to 
the Party’s funds and encourages 
others to do the same; where possi¬ 
ble, builds and participates in the 
work of a Communist Party Support¬ 
ers Group. 


Join the Socialist 
A ll iance 

I enclose a cheque or postal orderfor£24 (£6unwaged) 

Name _ 

Address _ 




Town/city. 
Postcode 


Phone 


Socialist Alliance, Whickham House, 10 Cleveland Way, 
London El 4TR. Cheques and POs payable to Socialist Alliance 
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Communist Party 
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Town/city. 
Postcode _ 
Telephone. 
Email_ 


Return to: Membership, CPGB, BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX 










Appeal for 
Socialist 
Alliance paper 
renewed 


Church quits exec 


Dave Church of the Walsall Democratic Labour Party has resigned from the Socialist Alliance 
executive committee. Marcus Strom asked him where he thinks the project is headed 


W hat were the reasons for 
your resignation and was 
there a specific catalyst for 
your decision? 

As you know, I hadn’t been happy with 
the constitutional set-up of the Socialist 
Alliance ever since the December 1 con¬ 
ference. I thought we should have re¬ 
mained in a more federal structure 
because of the state of play for the left in 
this country at the moment. I think that 
such a framework would have been the 
best we could have hoped for. 

Most people on the active and organ¬ 
ised left are already members of organi¬ 
sations and for the foreseeable future we 
are going to see those organisations - 
including the Communist Party of Great 
Britain - remain the primary focus of 
those activists. That not only applies to 
national organisations such as the So¬ 
cialist Workers Party, CPGB and the So¬ 
cialist Party, but also, to some extent, to a 
lot of activists operating at a local level. I 
think we should have built a structure 
which recognises that. 

Given the current set-up of the left, we 
need to overthrow the status quo, to 
move into a situation that is new and dif¬ 
ferent. We need to build a structure that 
recognises that we will continue to have 
differences. I don’t want to use the ‘80- 
20’ label, but the majority of the time we 
can work together. We need to build in a 
way that recognises our differences. If 
we try to ignore them, they’ll just keep 
coming back to haunt us. 

I agree that we need to recognise 
our differences - at all levels of the 
alliance. That is one reason why I 
was disappointed that you resigned 
from the executive. Without your 
distinctive voice, I think the executive 
is weakened. 

How does your position tally with 
the experience of the Scottish 
Socialist Party? In many ways the 
SSP is more centralised than the SA, 
yet it contains all the major left 
trends. 

I don’t think that a party structure now 
is the answer. We should have either re¬ 
mained as a looser federal organisation 
or moved over to a single party structure 
that recognises and welcomes its fac¬ 
tions. 

While we didn’t go over to a full 
party structure on December 1, we 
did move to a more centralised 
structure with a constitution that 
does recognise the right to form 
factions. 

Well I don’t think it really does. It may be 
written in the constitution, but that is not 
the full reality. It is always presumed that 
taking a ‘middle line’ or compromising on 
issues of controversy is the best way 
forward, but it often doesn’t turn out to 
be so. On December 1 we effectively fell 
between two positions. We’ve not 
stopped at the level that I wanted - that’s 



David Church: SA“way ahead” 


to say a recognised federal set-up - and 
yet we have not moved over to a party 
structure. We’ve got the worst of both 
worlds in my view. 

I had thought that this would just be 
an academic problem. But it has practi¬ 
cal implications. I don’t want to come 
across as just bashing the SWP, because 
they have undoubtedly made a tremen¬ 
dous contribution to the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance, but we have left ourselves in a 
situation where the alliance owes the 
SWP a substantial amount of money, 
and, as far as I can see, as long as we see 
our separate organisations as our pri¬ 
mary focus - whether the SWP, CPGB or 
even the Walsall DLP - then that is where 
our money will go. We ’ 11 never be in a situ¬ 
ation to pay off our debts. 

On a completely different scale, it’s al¬ 
most like governments that say, ‘We 
need to liberalise the economy - it’s the 
only way to go.’ Now these governments 
may well be democratically elected, but 
it’s only afterwards that you find out that 
the only way they would get a loan from 
the International Monetary Fund is if 
they push forward the liberalisation of 
the economy. 

It’s more a feeling that anything else. 
But I think that this situation is a direct 
result of the very structure we’ve got. 

I agree to a certain extent. For 
instance, the CPGB retains the right 
to print the Weekly Worker, the right 
to openly criticise positions of the 
Socialist Alliance or any of its 
supporting organisations. We 
organise our own activities. In fact 
the problem you point to seems to 
be one of not enough centralisation - 
a continuing allegiance to the 
separate groups, rather than to the 
project as a whole. 

Yes, I agree the alliance isn’t fully cen¬ 
tralised, and that’s why I wanted to give 
it a try on the executive, to see how it 


would operate. But there were other nig¬ 
gling concerns I had. For instance, the 
slate system of electing the executive. I 
can’t get it out of my mind that the only 
reason I was there was because the SWP 
said I could be. 

My worry is the SWP’s on-off 
approach to the Socialist Alliance as 
one of its many united fronts. Yet I 
think we need patience and persist¬ 
ence, given the state of the left at 
the moment 

I’m not going anywhere. I’m not resign¬ 
ing from the Socialist Alliance. I was 
asked by someone, “Why not take the 
next logical step?” and resign from the 
organisation. But I will remain a member. 
I have come off the executive because I 
don’t feel comfortable being there. But I 
recognise that the Socialist Alliance is the 
way ahead, if only for the fact that it’s the 
only bloody game in town for the left at 
the moment. 

We’ve concentrated on many 
weaknesses, but you obviously still 
see strengths in the project. 

Exactly. There are many strengths. I think 
that the SWP is in a bind. Some SWPers 
are saying to me that the only way they 
can sell the Socialist Alliance to a chunk 
of their own membership is by calling it a 
‘united front’. They’ve almost had to sell 
it to them as another project in the same 
way that they organise in the Anti-Nazi 
League or in Defend Council Housing 
and so on. 

These SWPers are saying that isn’t 
their personal view of the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance - they see it as something more. But 
unfortunately I get the feeling that a 
good number of people in the SWP prob¬ 
ably do see the Socialist Alliance as no 
more than just another front organisation 
similar to ones they already have. So 
that’s why it gets turned on and off. 
When elections are over, they have the 
culture of saying, ‘Right, now let’s go and 
boost the Stop the War Coalition.’ 


But there is also a substantial 
commitment from the SWP. And the 
Socialist Alliance is having undeni¬ 
able impact. Look at the fiasco 
around the anti-Serwotka coup in the 
PCSU. Reamsbottom blames the 
Socialist Alliance for all his prob¬ 
lems on live radio. Number 10 
worries about it. 

I still believe that, one way or another, we 
need to have an ever closer unity of the 
left in this country. Even if we were all 
united, we are a minority in society at the 
moment. We’ve got an establishment 
which must be one of the hardest in the 
world to take on. When we say we want 
to change this society to another one in 
Britain, we have an incredible uphill strug¬ 
gle in front of us and anything that 
brings us together is positive. That’s 
why it was a real blow when the Socialist 
Party left the alliance. 

The left has a terrible record when it 
comes to dealing with differences. 
Historically, if you disagreed with 
“the line’ you were considered a 
heretic and an outcast. The Socialist 
Alliance isn’t quite like that, but 
there are still strong remnants of 
that culture we need to overcome. 
We haven’t overcome that culture yet, 
but I’m hopeful - if only for the very fact 
that we are still here. But I’m frustrated 
by the fact that we could have been much 
further forward. I don’t know if other 
people feel this, but we could have de¬ 
veloped the alliance much more than we 
have. 

The people that I am worried about 
losing are the former Labour Party peo¬ 
ple. In their local groups they call them¬ 
selves Socialist Alliance, but in many 
circumstances still see themselves as 
separate. 

It’s quite an irony because the SWP 
said that it was pursuing the struc¬ 
ture and the politics for the Socialist 
Alliance precisely in order to attract 


and keep on board ex-Labour types. 

You’re right. Maybe because of our back¬ 
ground in the Labour Party we have a 
strong suspicion of being manipulated. 
Which is exactly what was happening in 
the Labour Party. None of us want to 
belong to somebody else’s project. Now 
the SWP need to fmd a way of stopping 
people getting that kind of feeling in the 
Socialist Alliance. It must be frustrating 
for them - and perhaps that’s part of the 
reason they go off and do things half- 
cocked, in the belief that they are doing 
the right thing and the knowledge that 
ultimately they’ve got the clout. Yet they 
have to resist that. 

You are one of the three initial 
signatories on the current statement 
calling for a Socialist Alliance paper. 
How would that help overcome 
some of the shortfalls you see in the 
alliance? 

The reason I support us having a paper 
is that it is another indication that this is 
the group into which people are putting 
their primary energies and organisation. 
If there was a Socialist Alliance news¬ 
paper as a replacement for the other left 
papers, it would display to people that 
we have moved on, that the Socialist 
Alliance has become the primary focus 
for all our activity. It would be an indi¬ 
cation that we are joining closer to¬ 
gether. 

From a tactical point of view, I was 
doubtful about the sort of newspaper 
you were proposing because I thought 
it was too ambitious. But then I saw it as 
an important tactic to bring home to the 
SWP and others the feelings of people 
like myself. It would be a great demon¬ 
stration of unity, wouldn’t it? If the SWP 
came to the stage where they accepted a 
vote at a Socialist Alliance conference 
and went along with it and supported us 
all having one paper, then it would dem¬ 
onstrate that the Socialist Alliance was 
more than just their project, that it was 
no longer just another front • 
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